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Documents, being a Handbook for the Thirteenth _ . ~~ by A. J. MASON, D.D., Canon of Canterbury, lear Margaret 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Crown Sv Immediately. 
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Bagland ha VW, BASSLARD, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln's Inn, 
yal 8vo. lbs. 
ATHENAUM.—** The advent of a new book from the 4 of Professor Maitland ae an event of importance in the world of law and 
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Law, and FREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cam: 
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GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE DURING the 
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TIMZS.—“Tur Finst Mopran Scuootmaster —Mr. Woodward has drawn a most engaging por ortrait of this great teacher—his aims, his 
‘ , his rare personal qualities, and his disinterested devotion to high educational 1 +». We can warmly commend the whole mono- 
as at once attractive and full of instruction.” 
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Rvery SATURDAY, ef any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
price THREEPENCE. 
T H £E AT HEN AU 


This Day's ATHENZUM contains Articles on 

YEATS'S The SECRET ROSE. 

RAMBAY on PHRYGIA. 

PICTURESQUE BURMA. 

PEN WICK’S HISTORY of CHESTER. 

NOVELS—Naiima ; Pantalas; The Secret of Saint Florel; False 
Gods; Uncle Bernac ; Jinny Blake ; The Great Jekyll Diamond. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

SCOTTISH BIOGRAPHY. 

RECENT VERSE. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

COLERIDGE on SPINOZA—TENNYSON BIBLIOGRAPHY — NEL- 

‘AUTOBIOGRAPHY’—An ANGLO-SAXON ENIGMA — 


SALE. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SUIENCE—Mr. A. D. Bartlett ; Societies; Meetings ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—The New Gallery; The a at Paris; Greek Inscrip- 
tions at Clandeboye ; Sales Gossi: 


ae Week; The late Mr. Rests Gossip; Performances Next 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 
Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


In imperial 8vo. Vol. II, (I~—Q), pp. 898. 

ODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. By 
FREDERIC BOASE. Containing auaty 6,200 concise Memoirs 
of Persons who have died ~~ 1850. With an Index of the most 
interesting matter. 30s. net, ca free. “‘As a work of reference, 

the book is just what it should be."’"—Times, April 14, 1892. 

Some copies of Volume I. are stil! on sale at Ws. 
NETHERTON & WORTH, Truro. 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS; Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. rien 2 W. T. LYNN, 


BA. 
“ Has are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
thie excellent to facta of autronomy to be Brought up 


STANTORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Fifth price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
the of Cometary Astronomy. 
By LYNN, BA. F.RAS. 
arpose.”” 


«* Well adapted to accomplish their 
Dr. B. A. Govtp. tor of the Astronomical Journal. 
BDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 91, Cockspar-strest, Charing Cross, 8.¥ 


Second Edition, price 4d. 


RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F 8. 
without being in any way dry 
6. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick-lane, B.C. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
ECLIPSES: a Eketch of the 
the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar wee both in Ancient and T Mosers Times. By 
W.T. LYNN, BA. F.RAS 
London: B. STANFORD, Charing Ovens, 


M2, GERALD MARSHALL SUPPLIES 
MATERIAL for On moderate terms. 
wu Abstracts, which are the backbone of Pedigrees, ot chap 


Care of Greenberg & Co. 80, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


R. GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Baden Eden 
[UNDERTAKES GENRALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 
ONG Professionally —For Terms address to 13, 


BOCE- -PLATES DESIGNED | and ENGRAVED 


in Best Style on Wood, Cop or Specimens sent 
application. One ‘Bhilting enon set Mest. 
MORING, 52, High Holbors, 

blished 1791. 


eval; (3) 
W.C. Esta’ 
A LEAFLET on BOOK-PLATES sent free. 
ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 


25, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Information upon all Matters connected with 
HERALDRY and GENEALOGY. 


Searches carried out at the British Museum and Public 
Armorial Bearings Painted in Oil or Water Colours, 
Genealogical Charts Engrossed and 
Heraldic Engraving—Book-Piates, Seals, Dies, &c. 
Designs charged Sor, but deducted from Cost of order. 


LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOO peedil: 
cured. Acknowledged the most expert Rook 

state wants to — 8 Great Bookshop, 

Lent, or Exchanged 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P, PUTNAM | SONS, UBLISHERS and 


of 27 “and 29, West 24, BEDPORD-STRERT, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House ia 
London for filling, om the most favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


IMPORTANT SALE. 
R. W. H. BAMBER has received instructions 


from Mr. RUPERT SIMMS, to SELL by AUCTION, without 
reserve, in the TOWN HALL, NEWCASTLE, on WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY, May 26 and 27, at 12 o'clock each day, the WHOLE of the 
valuable and unique COLLECTION of STAFFORDSHIKE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, &c., formed by! Mr SIMMS whilst engaged in the compilation 
of bis work, the « ,’ being the largest collection 
relating to the County of Stafford ever brought together by one 
individual (save and except the late W. Salt, Esq.). It is impossible, is 
an advertisement, to give an approximate idea of its number or 
character (they will be fully and carefully described in Catalogues, now 
im course of compilation, and to be had from any of the under-mentioned, 
— 6d. each), briefly, however, the Library contains Shaw's, Plot's, 
itt's, Erdeswicke’s, Nightingale's, and other Histories of the Cousty— 
Histories of Towns and Mg by Money. Ward, Oliver, Booker, 
es. 


Places and 

addition to the above, there wii! be 
relating to other Counties, Americana, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales— 
Angling—Engravings or by_or 


after 

Morland, and Strance—Dramatic Items—a Pitch Pine Bookcase— 
Octagonal! Oak Library Table, with leather top, &c. 

On view Tuesday, May 25, from 10 to 4, by ¥ 4 only, to be = 
from the Auctioneer, Stoke-on-Trent ; Mr. A C. Lomax, Lic ; 
R. H. Hinde, Wolverhampton ; Mr.G.T Bagguley, Newcastle; toes? 
‘Courter ' Office, Macclesfield ; Office, 
‘Guardian’ Office, Newcastle; ‘Advertiser’ Office, Stafford; Mr. 
Bayley, Auctioneer, Newcastle; Eccieshall ; 
Dawson, Bursiem ; or Mr. J.G 


T™.. AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHA Leadenhall-street, 


Lona: ) 
paper, over which pea ali with pert 


Mr. 
Fenn, Printer, Stoke. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


hairless 
mh  — Sixpence each per dozen, ruled or 
Stick in your Seraps with 


P 

Much better than Gum. 6d. and 1s. with strong, 

Sold by Stationers, Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Leat-court, B.C. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the most 
Pleasant positions in rom the town 


In Gi Three minutes’ walk from 
Claremeat-road 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1807. 


CONTENTS.—N° 282. 

:—Btoniana, 401—Nicholas Stone, 402—The Queen’s 

and Reign, 403—Oxford Commemoration in 1sl4— 
*Alius Severus "—Bacon’s ‘ Promus '"—Mac Donald's Pro- 

404—' The A B C’"—Nelson’s Last Signal—Winter 
Food for Cattle, 405—Verifying References—Holy Thurs- 

Superstition—Thirteen a Lucky Number, 406. 

BS :—*‘Cawk and corve "—Prince Llewellyn, Steam- 
eat —Title of Book— Dacre Monument, 406 — Baxter's 
‘Boglish Hexapla’—“‘A moi Auvergne! ”"—Culloden— 

Fraser—R. Barker—Tom Taylor—Song Wanted— 
Ward and Marriage —‘‘ Crn”—Darvel Gadarn — Palfre 
—Plantation of James I., 407—Albyterio and Gril 
-labels on Books — Precedence—Psalm Tune—Cousin— 
Cambridgeshire—Value of Money—Nonconformist Minis- 
ters—Francis Hamon—“ Happy is the nation,” &c.—Re- 
bellion of 1715—Josiah Nisbet, 408—Archbishop Rotherham 
W. Harvey—** Buck ”—Countess Bruce, 409. 

REPLIBS :—“‘ Half-seal,” 409—Pronunciation and the ‘ New 
Boglish Dictionary ’—“ Rarely,” 410— Holly Meadows— 

Epitaph on Mrs. Corbet—Louis Panormo—Carrick, 
(ll—Science in the Choir—Classon—Latin Rhyming Lines 
—Chioroform—Pinckney Family—Colchester M.P.s, 412— 
Version of Epitaph—C. Whichcott — Stepney Church— 
“Byerhymes "—Dr. Beaumont, 413— Landguard Fort— 
Rev. Dr. Oldys—Poisoned Arrows—“ Bostrakize’’—W hoop- 
ing-cough Folk-lore—‘ History of Pickwick,’ 414—Evening 
Services — ** Wheelman ”—Olney — Shelta—Béranger and 
William Morris—Teague—‘* John Trot” —Peppercorn Rent, 
ds—Sergeant Kite, 416—The Clock saved his Life—‘* And 
your petitioners”—Steel Pens—** Let sleeping dogs lie”— 
“Broom and Mortar,” 417. : 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Baddeley’s ‘ Robert the Wise and 
his Heirs’ —‘ Manuscripts of J. Eliot Hodgkin’—Gibb’'s 
‘Naval and Military Trophies '"—‘ Genealogical Magazine’ 
—' Bdinburgh Review.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


Botes. 


ETONIANIA, 

Acollector who has gone very far towards making 
scomplete collection of all books, pamphlets, &c., 
in any way referring to or connected with Eton, 
bas among his collection the following publications, 
the authors of which cannot be discovered after 
exhaustive search in works of reference, from pub- 
lisbers, and at the British Museum. Perhaps the 
readers of N. & Q.’ may be able to help and give 
tome of the much-desired information as to who 
were the authors of— 

letters from a Nobleman to his Son during the Period 
of his Education at Eton and Oxford. (R. Phillips, 
Landon) 1810, 

Bton College. An Explanation of the Various Local 

v. Sehal ” tah 
London) 1819. 

Observations on an Article in the last Number of the 
Rdiaburoh Review, entitled ‘ Public Schools of England : 

ontem : a , 
Bion) 1932 ‘oem y an Etonian. ( regalton, 

Some Remarks on the Present Studies and Manage- 
ted a School. By “A Parent.” (J. Ridgway, 


) 1834. 
oe Classical Casket. By M. H. (Tregalton, 
The Alphabet Annotated for Youth and Adults in 
I Verse, with Hints upon Slip-slop. By an Old 
(Ackerman, London) 1853. 


Extracts from the Statutes of Eton College, with Re- 
marks. By an Etonian, a Member of the Inner Temple. 
(RB, Oxley, Windsor) 1840. 

A Letter to H.R.H. Prince Albert on his Establish- 
ment of an Annual Prize at Eton College for the 
Encouragement of Modern Li' By an Etonian, 
(Ridgway, London) 1841. 

Enormos, By an old Etoniav. (Williams, Eton) 1846. 

The Confessions of an Etonian. By T. M. 
(Saunders & Otley, London) 1846. 

Random Recollections of an Eton Life. By “ Amator 
Etonw.” (Simpkin & Marshall, London) 1846, 

. m Brief Memoir of an Eton Boy. ( y, London) 


A Brief Account of Eton Montem. By an Etonian. 
(J. Hogarth, London) 1852. 
Another Paterfamilias. (E. P, Williams, 

ton) 

Thoughts on Eton, ted by Sir J. Coleridge's 
Speech at Tiverton. By an Etonian. (Rivingtons, 
London) 1861. 

Remarks upon the Report of the Public Schools Com- 
mission, (For private circulation) 1865. 

Eton: Things Old and New. Byanold K,S. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London) 1868. 

Look before You Leap. By a present Etonian. 
(Williams, Eton) 1871. 

A Plea for all Sides, By an Etonian. (Tregalton 
& Drake, Eton) 1871. 

The Salt Hill Papers; or, Vindicw Etonenses. By 
two Etonians. (Williams, Eton) 1875, 

The Sugar-loaf Papers. By three Etonians, (Tregalton 
& Drake, Eton) 1875. 

How I Stole the Block, Byanold Etonian. (Bickers, 
London) 1883. 

Great Public Schools. (Arnold, London) 1894, 

Eton Sketched. By “Quis.” (Baxter, Oxford) 1841. 

The Art of Losing One’s Remove. By blerus 
Etonensis. (Tregalton, Eton) 1845. 

A Letter to the Scholars of Eton, occasioned by their 
Master, Dr. Snape’s, Letter to the Bishop of Bangor. 
D. H. (J. Roberts, London) 1717. 

A Rod for the Eton Schoolmaster’s Back ; or, a Letter 
from a Country Schoolboy to Dr, Snape, occasioned by 
One from Him to the Bishop of Bangor. (J, Roberts, 
London) third edition, 1717. 

The Eton System of Education Vindicated, and its 
Capabilities of Improvement Considered, in Reply to 
some Recent Publications. (Rivington, London) 1834, 

New Zealand: a Poem. By an Etonian, (Seeley, 
London) 1842, 

Fagging : !s it Hopelessly Inseparable from the Dis- 
cipline of a Public School? (Hatchard, London) 1847, 

The Opera of Il Penseroso (i.¢,, the Operation of 
Birching), a Performance both Vocal and Instrumental 
as it is acted at the Royal Theatres of Eton and West- 
minster, cirea 1790, 

Theodore and Emma; or, the Italian Bandit, By an 
Etonian, (London) 1825, 

Perseus Redivivus : a Satire. 1832. 
conn” Pilgrim, and other Poems, (Hatchard, London) 


The Vale of an Old Etonian; Election, (Hatchard, 
London) 1854. 

The Song of Floggawaya. (Burbige, London) 1856, 

Poland: in Verse. By an Etonian. (Macmillan, Lon- 
don) 1864, 

A Tale of Granada: The Seasons, 
Etonian. 1881. 

A Few Words to the Provost of Eton (F. Hodgson) 
upon Certain late Proceedings of his in the Religious 
Government of Eton College. By an Etonian, 184%, 


By a present 
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Life at Home, at School, at College. By an old 
Etonian, (J. Kempster) 1882. 
The Youth's Cornucopia. (J, Chidley, London) 1835. 
Our Heartless Policy. icated to the highminded 
and reflecting of all nations at the approaching Ex- 
— By “an Etonian.” (J. Ridgway, London) 


The Eton Abuses Considered. In a Letter addressed to 
the Author of ‘Some Remarks on the Present Studies 
and Management of Eton School.’ (J. Ridgway, London) 
second edition, 1834. 

Letter tothe Rev. Dr. Goodall, Head Master of Eton 
School : On the Importance of a Religious Education, 
(J. Stockdale, London) 1803. 

Nugee Etonenses, i., ii. (Brown, Windsor) 1847, 

Again, who are the authors and what are the 
dates of— 

Poem. By a Young Gentleman at Eton School (under 
sixteen ane of age). (Mr. Lauder, Eton.) Last 
century 

An Elegy written in Memory of a Young Lady, who 
died by an Accident two days before her intended 
Marrisge. By an Etonian. Royal 8vo, (C, Knight, 
Windsor.) Last century? 

A Review of the Changes made at Eton since February, 
1864. Crown 8vo. pp. 19? 

Farthermore, what is the date of— 

The Thames from its Rise to the Nore. By Walter 
Armstrong. (Virtue, London.)? 

Lastly, I gave the collector a print, size 9 in. by 
7} in., of Edwin Irwin, “ Vates Etonensis.” On 
the frame of a table on which Irwin is leaning is 
inscribed “ Edwin Irwio, Eton Poet, 1841,” and 
on the edge of the table-top “‘ H. E. Dawe, pinxt., 
1842.” What did Edwin Irwin write ; and is there 
a painting of him extant? HH. A. Sr. J. M. 


NICHOLAS STONE, MASON. 

Little is known of the life of Nicholas Stone, 
Master Mason to the King, beyond the facts given 
by Vertue in the MS. account book, formerly 
belonging to Stone, purchased by Sir John Soane 
at the Strawberry Hili sale, and now in the Soane 
Museum. Dr. Rimpactr, in a note in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(1* S, ii, 480), stated that Stone kept a diary, but 
no trace has been found of it nor of the MS. 
referred to by Mr. C. A. Warp (6 S. x. 448). 

Stone, as is well known, lived in Long Acre, and 
Mr. W. (5" S. ii. 465) describes a 
deed of conveyance, dated 5 June, 1636, by the 
Dake of Bedford to Stone of certain land in Long 
Acre, formerly in the occupation of the Countess 
of Anglesey, where Stone and his son Henry after 
him carried on their business. 

The late Mr. Wyatt Papworth contended that 
Nicholas Stone not only executed but actually 
designed the Water Gate to York House, relying on 
an entry to that effect in Stone’s account book, by 
Stone’s son-in-law Charles Stoakes ; but there are 
drawings of the gate by Inigo Jones in the collection 
of drawings belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, 
now at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 


and it appears improbable that Stone, who 
p, could have designed the gate 
whic! impress of Jones's 

Inigo masterly 
That Stone did occasionally act as architect 
appears to be certain, and Cornbury House, Wilt. 
shire, is believed to have been not only built by 
him but built from his designs. In those days 
the distinction between architect and builder was 
not so rigidly preserved as it is at the present 
time ; and even now large and important buildings 
are frequently erected without the intervention 
of > architect, and sometimes with excellent 
results. 

The following is Vertue’s biographical sketch 
Stone, from Stone's Account Book :— 


Nicholas Stone, Senior Master Mason to their Majesties 
King James first, and afterwards to King Charles, 
Master Mason to all the Kings houses, palaces, and 
seaports in England. 

He was born at Woodbury, near Exeter (son of — 
Stone, a Quarry Man), came to London, where he served 
his apprenticeship, the last two years to Isaac James, 
Mason, and afterwards stayed one year journeyman; 
from thence he went to Holland, there was employed by 
Peter de Keyser, for whom he wrought and carved many 
things, and was marryed to his daughter ; from thence he 
returned to England and settled, was employed to make 
Monuments, Tombs, &c., for many great noblemen and 
others, of which this book gives an account from 1614, 
In 1616 he went to Edinburgh, in 1619 made Master 
Mason tothe King, and then was employed to build the 
Banuqetting House, Whitehall, besides many other 
buildings. In this book is an account of many of his 
works until 1641, 

He lived in Long Acre, near St. Martins Lane, where 
he dyed and was buried in the Church of St, Martins- 
in-the-Fields, a monument was carved (and) set up and 
(by his sonnes) being he's effigies, in profil with orna- 
ments and carving tools about it. He left three sons, 
two of them bred to the Art, one « painter, and the 
other Sculptor and Architect, but they survived him not 
long ; the third son, bred to learning, upon the decease of 
his brothers undertook the business of Masonry and 
carried it on till the Restoration, being then taken with 
the lived several years incapable of employment, 
dyed in Winchester, in St. Crosses. 

The father left a good estate in houses and land, but 
time and misfortune destroyed it all. 

There was another monument erected in the same 
Church Yard for the sonnes with an encomium in verse, 


Henry Stone, mason, son of Nicholas Stone, 
lived in a house, with a yard at the rear, on the 
south side of Long Acre, being the eleventh house 
from St. Martin’s Lane. The premises are thas 
described in “ A Survey of Elme Close, alias Long 
Acre, part of the Baylywicke of St. James, in the 
Parish of St. Martins-in-the-Fields, in the County 
of Midd., late p’cll of the possessions or late 
belonging to Charles Stuart, Kinge of England, 
1650,” in the St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields Library : 

All that adjoining to y® East p* of the last met 
c’oned Teotment teed for stone Cutters 

ing in lei 2 foot, and in brea 
pr North p* thereof in the 
occupation of Henry Stone worth per ano, xi. 
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a was situated between Rose Street 
Pads Osert, at the rear of Nos, 12 to 16, 


long Acre. 

The following list of works by Nicholas Stone 
is taken from the manuscript entries by his son- 
indaw in Stone’s Account Book, in the Soane 
Moseum :— 

Some of y° most Eminentt Works that — Mr. 
Nicholas Stone, Senior, did in England, in Holland, and 


Seottland :— 

The Banqueting Room att Whitehall. 

The Chappel at St. James House now Standing. 

The Stairs and Water gate att Sumerset House. 

He made y® figure Nilus and Mr. Kerns y® other. 

The fine Mosaick pavem' and Geometrialle Staires and 
many other workes hee did for y® Queene at Greenwiche 


house. 

The fine Diall standing now Ruind in y® Prevy Garden 
at whitehall. 

The famous Mr. Marr erected y® same, 

Many eminent Marble Chimey peeces, Noble Stone 
Gates and fronttises hee did for K. James y® 1* and K. 
Charles y® 1** at Theoballs, y® house is downe. 

He did many strong and good Stone Works and Stone 
Carvings at Windsor Castle for y® King, y® King allow- 
ing him 12¢ p, day for ever, a free gift to him and his 
beares, but sould to Mr, Marshall in Mr. John Stones 


Thatt Noble Portico hee built at y® west End of St, 
Paules Churche Mr. Inigo Jones his dessine and Mr. 
Stone's care in performing y® work, 

The Water Gate att Yorke House, hee desined and 

it, and y° Right hand Lion hee did fronting y*® Thames, 
= earns, a Jarman, by mar’ing his Sister, did y* Shee 

Gould Smith’s hall in foster Lane, he desind and 
built, it stands between 4 Streetes and near a Right 
Angle w'out side and yett al square Roomes w'inside 
wa Noble Entrance of y* Doricke Order. 

He desined and built att Holy Rude House for K, 
James y* 1% in Scottland many curious pavem’ts and 
other workes wtinside y* K. House and was weli paid. 

The Curious Physick Garden hee desined and made 
y' Butrances of Stone att Oxford now to be seen. 

fhe Noble Fronttispeece w*® Twisted Collums hee 
desined and built att S* Marys Churche att Oxford. 

In ye same yeare he desined Cornbury house in Ox- 
ford Shere, hee w®t 33 Jorneyes for wh y* lord Corn- 

gave him a 1,000/. well paide.* 

ee desined and built a fronttispeece at Western 
Kerke, in Amsterdam for his father-in-law Mr. Dekizer,+ 
Master mason of y* Citty, he carved y* 2 Lions at y° 
Churche ; by doeing y™ Mr. Dekizer bestowed his daughter 
on bim and part of her portion was all y* portland stone 
y' built y* frontt of ye iner Courtt of y* banqueting house 
at whiteball, for Mr. Dekizer had a great partt of y* 
y yn Open in y* lid of portland, this I know. 

He did many more works of Eminency in many places, 
he was maister mason of all y* Kings houses and all 

y' Cinque portes in England, now there are 3 maister 
masons. he had 3 sonns. He’na fine painter, His 2¢ 
wan, Nickolas, a Curious Sculpture, his youngest sonn 
was a bred scoller by docttor busby, he was an Excelent 
Architect. Writ by Charles Stoakes, 
From MS. Account Book of Works done, &c., by 


* This is corroborated by an entry in Nicholas Stone's 
writing, in the octavo Account Book, Soane Museum. 


Thomas de Keijsor, i 
lp him eijsor, is an agreement signed 


Nicholas Stone, Sen", Master Mason to K, James I. and 
King Charles, Soane Museum. 
On the title-pages is written (in another hand) : 
In y* year 1676, on y* 25° of June, I broake my Legg 
in 3, Alley, in Show Lane (45 years agoe now being 
1721), Ch, Stoakes. 

Also the following :— 


In time take time while time doth last, for time 

Is no time when time is past, 
On the second page, in a modern hand (Ver- 
tue’s ?):— 
This account book did belong to Nicholas Stone, Esq", 
Master Mason to their Majesties King James the First 
and King Charles the First, he died 1647, was buried, 
and a monument set up for him in St. Martins Church, 
Westminster. G, V. 


On p. 38 of Stone’s Account Book an agreement, 
dated 12 March, 1641, is witnessed by John 
Stone, and there is the following note under in 
the handwriting of Vertue :— 


This John Stone was youngest son of Nic, Stone, 
Senior, and after the death of his Father and brothers, 
Nic. Stone, Jun., Mason and Carver, and (Henry Stone, 
painter, who died in 1653) this John Stone followed the 
business left by them and lived in Long Acre. 

He went to the King at Breda just before the Re- 
storation to get a promise of the Master Masons or the 
Surveyors place; there he was taken with the palsy in a 
violent degree, which bereaved him of his limbs; he was 
brought over, but was never capable to follow his affairs, 
and after some years dy’d at H. Crosses Hospital, near 
Winchester. 


Further entries are :— 


1639.—Tomb for S* Thomas Pickering, 200/. 

Stone’s MS. Account Bk., p. 18,—This 3 of May, 1636, 
Agreed with my Lady Ceser for amonement for Sir 
Jiles Seser, Master of the Rolles, the which quie? is to 
be finished by the last of October next, 50/. payed in 
hand and 60 when it is finished, then to be sett up in St. 
Helen's, London. 

Ibid., p. 19.—This 28 of May, 1635. ° 

Agreed with Gabrell Staces for the working and seling 
of 8 corners of Blak marbell for the Sestern at Somerset 
House for the fountayne in the Garden, and for the which 
he is to work netzards [qy. neptunes] robe and set and 
pin and point the joynts and make it to agree with the 
work of Hebart Cesur. and y* is to have 5/. a cornor, 
that is for 8 stones, 40/. and I have payed him at this 
time 10. in prees. Wetnes his band. Gabriell Staces, 


There are subsequent receipts for 10/., 5/., and 
51. Joun Hess, 
Willesden Green, 8.W. 


Tae Queen’s Ace anv Reicy.—On the 24th 
of the present month Her Majesty completes the 
seventy-eighth year of her age and during the follow- 
ing month the sixtieth of her reign, which is one of 
the longest in European history,as the small number 
of names in the annexed list will show. It contains 
the soveriegns given in Haydn’s ‘ Book of Digni- 
ties’ as ruling for over 60 years. They are: 
Frederick Gunther, Prince of Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt, 60 years and 2 months ; Rainer III., Prince 
of Monaco, about 61 years; Bernard Erich, Duke 
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of Saxe-Meiningen, 62 ; Charles the Great, Duke 
of Lorraine, 63; Cynan, King of Wales, 63 ; 
James I., King of Aragon, 63; Philip II., Duke 
of Nassau, 63 ; Charles Frederick, Grand Duke of 
Baden, 65; Leopold the Illustrious, Margrave 
of Austria, 66; William I., Duke of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel, 66 ; Charles, Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, 67; Frederick Louis V., Landgrave of 
Hesse-Homburg, 69; Ernest the Pious, Duke of 
Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg, 70; Charles Augustus, 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 70; Louis XIV., 
King of France and Navarre, 72; Alfonso L, 
King of Portugal, 73 ; George William, Prince of 
Lippe-Schaumburg, 73; and William, Margrave 
of Baden-Baden, 76 years. The last-mentioned 
sovereign was son of Edward the Fortunate, a 
native of Great Britain, and he succeeded his 
father on the sudden death of the latter, 8 June, 
1600. William died on 22 May, 1677, at the age 
of over eighty-three years, T. Grimovur. 
Ottawa, Canada. 


P.S.—I have found the names of two more 
European sovereigns who have reigned over sixty 
years. They are: Frederick Augustus I., King 
of Saxony, 63 years ; and Igor I., Duke of Kiev, 
about 67 years. The latter was born in 865 and 
died 945, in about the eightieth year of his age. 


Commemoration at Oxrorp 1n 1814.—The 
following family chronicle of this event is of more 
than family interest :— 

“1814, In June there was a grand Commemoration 
in Oxford, Emperor of Russia, King of Prussia, Prince 
Regent, Wellington Wellsley, Blucher, &e. There was a 
great want of dignity of manner among the assembled 

dees, Even the dandy Alexander seemed to need it, 

o’ he was much better than any of his compeers, 
excepting perhaps our own Prince Regent, when he 
happened to be in good humour, which was not always 
the case during his visit to Oxford. As to the King of 
Prussia, he looked as stupid and as vulgar as I believe 
he really was. When complimented he never could look 
otherwise than embarrassed de sa personne, bored to 
death, and could not even make a tolerably ‘ gentleman- 
like bow.’ The illuminations were spoilt by a sudden 
and awfully tremendous thunderstorm, which dispersed 
the crowd and dissolved the spell-like transformation 
scene [as] in a pantomime, Alexander and his Sister, 
the Duchess of Oldenburg, were in the crowd, having 
escaped from the Banquet in the Radcliffe Library to 
see the Illuminations. The Duchess introduced the 
Oldenburg Bonnet, celebrated by Moore in the ‘ Fudge 
Family ’:— 

A charming new bonnet, set up bigh and poking, 

Like a pot that is set to keep chimneys from smoking ! 
It is fact that though this great Banquet took place 
on the 14th June, 1814, the season was so backward that 
it was with the greatest difficulty one small dish of 
Strawberries was procured for the Royal Table, forced, 
for the natural ones were not ripe.” 

Sr. Swrrary. 


“Auivs Severus” in tae ‘ Historia Brit- 
torom.’—In cap. xxvii. of the ‘ Historia Brit- 


p. 167) Nennius enumerates the seven emperors 
who visited Britain, according to the traditions of 
his forefathers, and goes on to say that according 
to the Romans there were two others, namely, 
Constantius, whom he had already confused with 
his own grandson, and “alius Severus qui aliquando 
in Brittannia manebat aliquando ad Romam ibat 
et ibi defunctus est.” Prof. Zimmer, in his 
‘ Nennius Vindicatus,’ expresses the opinion that 
this Severus is the colleague of Galerius, who is 
said, in Victor’s ‘Epitome,’ to have died at Rome; 
but Prof. Mommsen points out (w.s., p. 114, note) 
that the colleague of Galerius had no connexion 
with Britain, and gives it as his own opinion that 
“alius Severus” is merely a mistake for Septimius 
Severus, who died a.p. 211. 

Now Victor, in cap. xxiv. of his ‘De Cesaribus’ 
(ed. Samuel Pitiscus, Utrecht, 1696, p. 360), says 
of Aurelius Alexander, who succeeded as em 
in 222 and was assassinated in 235, that he reduced 
the disorderly legions of Gaul to such strict dis- 
cipline that he earned the name of Severus thereby, 
and that the soldiers slew him for this reason, 
“cum paucis vico Britanniz cui vocabulum Sicils,” 
Sicila may, perhaps, be the Segelosis of the fifth 
Iter of Antonine. A. Anscomse, 

Tottenham. 


Bacon’s ‘ Promus or ForMULARIES 
Gancigs.’—I am indebted to the anonymous author 
of a very remarkable pamphlet entitled ‘The 
Bacon Mania, a Plea for the Insane,’ for knowledge 
of the existence of the ‘Promus.’ He says :— 

‘There is in the British Museum a collection of pro- 
verbe, aphorisms, similes, &c., in Bacon's bandwriting; 
it is known as the Promus of Formularies and Elegancies, 
and contains over 1,650 entries, Hardly any traces of 
these expressions are to be found in any other writer of 
the time; but they occur occasionally in Bacon's writings 
and again and again in Shakespeare’s plays. The Promus 
seems to have been a sort of commonplace book in which 
Bacon noted down any thought or turn of expression 
which seemed likely to be of future use; how these found 
their way into Shakespeare's plays has yet to be ex 
plained.” 

On this last point I might reply to the very 
sane writer of the ‘ Plea for the Insane,’ that they 
may have found their way from Shakespeares 
plays into Bacon’s commonplace book, and from 
Bacon’s commonplace book into Bacon’s writings 
But I have no intention of entering on the Bacon 
Shakespeare question. I write to express the 
hope that the ‘Promus’ may no longer be confined 
to manuscript, but given through the press to the 
world. It would be well worth having. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 


Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Mac Doyatn’s Propnecy.—The following is# 
cutting from a newspaper dated London, 7 April, 


tonum’ (ed. Mommsen, ‘Chronica Minora iii. i. 


1733. It is pasted in front of a chap-book in my 
possession : ‘The whole Prophecies of Scotland, 
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fiogland, Ireland, France, and Denmark, pro- 
phecied by Thomas Rymer,” and others, printed 
st Falkirk in 1782 :— 

“4 few years since, when I had Occasion to examine 
gue Manuscripts in the Cotton Library, I met with the 
filowing Prophecy in a letter written by Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton to Secretary Cecil. Sir Nicholas was at 
that Time Queen Elizabeth’s Minister in Scotland, He 
pentioned this Prophecy to have been delivered at the 
High Cross in Edinburgh by one Mac Donald, who was 
pied with the second Sight. I am now sorry that, when 

ied this part, I did not transcribe the whole Letter ; 
for I find by the Report of the Committee, that it was 
parnt in the late Fire among many other valuable Pieces : 
Mac Donald's Prophecy. 
Whenne the Heich Priestis of Jesu sall worschipp Thor 
and Woden, 
And ane Cative Knycht sall mell with a Millioun of 
Stalwart and stout Warreours; 
Whenne the Bairns of auld Brutus sall refuse to eat 


Sweeties, 
And al _ Carles of Luddis Toune sall bee Sorners and 
Be 


gears; 
Whenne the Weeds of America and the Beryes of Portin- 
nie _ sette al the Beacons of Braid Britayne in a 


iW, 
Makand Sikk a muir burn as haith noucht been lichelie 
seene before, 
And Douchtie Scottis Lairds sall bee fast feed to bere 
huge Inglis Packis 
Thenne sll cum to pass and sikkerly bee Stabilist 
The Thrid Union, and al Parties sall bee nae mair, 
W. Litty.” 
A. G. Rem. 
Auchterarder. 


‘Taz A B C.’—The note about ‘ London’s Big 
Directory’ (p. 264) reminds me of a want I have 
felt for many years, and I think ‘The A B C or 
Alphabetical Railway Guide’ is the publication in 
which it could be most conveniently supplied ; 
bat from frequent experience of the uselessness 
of making such suggestions to publishers I do not 
make it to headquarters. 

What I suggest is that under every town it 
thould be stated what day or days are market 
days and which are half-holidays. The editor will 
toon be supplied with the information when it is 
known that he will give it. The thing can be done 
by degrees and with very little extra space by the 
mere addition of the initial of the days; thus 

ms.—w.” to mean market day Saturday, half- 
Wednesday. 

y this means any one wanting to see a town in 
fall bustle could choose the market day ; on the 
other hand, the visitor wanting quiet could take 
the half-holiday day, THomas, 


Tat Hoty Suorepircu.—In Septem- 
ber of last year an old brick-steined well was dis- 


covered in the footway opposite No. 200, Shore- 
ditch High Street, which a believed at the time 
to be the actual well of Holywell Priory, to which 
lous healing powers were ascribed in the 
Ages, and regret was expressed in some 


quarters that the well should have been obliterated. 
Mr. E. W. Hadson, in an article in the Journal 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects (vol. iv. 
third series, p. 237), has shown that the destroyed 
well was not the well of the priory, which it a 
was situate on the south side of what is now 
known as Bateman’s Row, but was formerly called 
Cash’s Alley, near Curtain Road. The position of 
the priory well is marked on a map of the parish 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, prepared by Chasserau 
in 1745 by a cross and the words, “ Ye well from 
which the Liberty derives its name.” The well in 
Shoreditch Mr. Hudson thinks cannot be the 
ancient spring which gave its name to the priory, 
to the district and the road ; but was more likely 
one sunk for the general and more convenient use 
of the hamlet after the original spring was ren- 
dered unsuitable for either curative or potable use, 
Joun Hess. 

Willesden Green, N.W. 

[See ‘ A Relic of Ancient Shoreditch : Haliwell Priory,’ 
8" 8, x, 234, 303, 363, 440.) 


Netson’s Last Signat.—The following version 
of what is probably the most renowned of war 
signals may be worth inserting in ‘N. & Q.,’ as 
it slightly differs from the u reading, and as it 
comes direct from the scene of battle and from an 
officer engaged in the conflict. It is copied from 
a column of the Times of 26 Dec., 1805, in my 
possession :— 

“ Extract of a letter from on board His Majesty's ship 
Prince, at sea October 26, 1805: On Monday morning, at 
day light, eaw our intended prizes, 37 sail of the line, to 
leeward, with several frigates; bore up, made all sail, 
and cleared for action. At twenty minutes after ten 
o’clock, our gallant Commander made the signal (which 
was the last he made), by telegraph, ‘ England expects 
every Officer and man to do his duty this day,’ which I 
believe every one did.” 

The signal is given only in its abbreviated form 
in Cassell’s ‘ History of England,’ pt. 1. p. 510, and 
in Waller, ‘ Universal Biography,’ vol. iii. p. 513. 
But the above reads as if genuine, and an officer 
would hardly be mistaken. A. B. G. 


Foop ror Cattie.—The reference by 
Mr. Appr to this subject under the heading of 
‘ Holly Meadows’ (8 8. xi. 304) suggests the fol- 
lowing extract from ‘‘A Memoir of Thomas 
Bewick, written by Himself, prefaced and anno- 
tated by Austin Dobson,” 1887, pp. 13, 14:— 


**When the winter began somewhat to abate of its 
rigours, or in the early spring, it was a common job for 
me, before setting off to school, to rise betimes in the 
morning—as indeed I was always accustomed to do—and 
equipt with an apron, an old dyking mitten, and a shar- 
pened broken sickle, to set off amongst the whin bushes, 
which were near at hand, to cut off their last year's 
sprouts. These were laid into a corner till the evening, 
when I stript, and fell to work to ‘cree’ them with a 
wooden ‘mell,’ in a stone trough, till the tops of the 


whins were beaten to the of soft, wet grass; 
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and with this mess I fed the horses before I went to 
bed, or in the morning, as occasion might require. They 
were shy about eating this kind of provender at first, 
and I was obliged to mix oats with it; but they soon 
became so fond of it alone that there was no need for 
any mixture. I know not whether a scarcity of fodder 
first gave rise to the suggestion of using this expedient, 
or it was tried as an experiment ; but certain it is that 
thie kind of food agreed so well with the horses that 
they became soon very sleek, and cast their wiuter coats 
of hair long before other horses that were fed in the 
common way. Cows would not eat the whin tops thus 
repared, but, in a winter of scarcity, | have known all 
Scone at work cutting ivy from the trees, and even 
small ash twigs, to be given to the cattle as fodder,” 
The autobiography is one of the nsivest and 
most attractive ever written, and in Mr. Dobson 
Bewick has such an editor as he would have wished. 
Maya. 


Veriryinc Rererences Qoorations.—In 
his memoir of Dr. Routh, Dean Burgon relates the 
interview he had with ‘‘ the learned Divine” when 
the latter uttered the well-known advice “‘ always 
to verify your references ” (‘ Lives of Twelve Good 
Men,’ i. 73). Very frequently, when allusion is 
made to it, the word ‘* quotations ” is substituted 
for “ references” (‘ N. & Q.,’ 6" S. vi. 386 ; 8" S, 
xi. 311); and I recollect on one occasion, when 
reading a paper before a society, I was corrected 
for usin the latter word, and informed that “ quo- 
tations” was the proper one. Would it not be 
more correct to amplify Dr. Routh’s axiom to 
‘verify your references and quotations,” the 
reference being to the work itself, and the quota- 
tion to the passage transcribed from it, either of 
which may be incorrect ? 

T. N. Brusurizetp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Hoty Tavrspar Soperstitioy, 
suire.—A laundress here refused to do any wash- 
ing upon the day before Good Friday in this year. 
She said that “ if any one hangs out clothes to dry 
on Holy Thursday they will have bad luck all the 
rest of the year.” By “year” was meant until the 
following Holy Thursday, not merely until the end 
of 1897. I have heard another woman here say it 
was unlucky to wash upon this day. Can some 
one give a reason for this belief? It does not 
apply to any other form of work ; and so far as I 
can make out no other day in Holy Week has any 
similar superstition attached to it. Good Friday 
is, of course, observed as a holiday; that is, the 
shops are not open and the labouring men do not 
go to work ; but it has always been the custom 
for them to set the potatoes in their own gardens 
upon this day. Fiorence Peacock, 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


as aA Lucky Noumser.—It is worth 
while recording that the crew of the Fram con- 
sisted of thirteen men. At the last moment 
Nansen added Bentzen to the original crew of 


twelve: ‘It was 8.30 when he came on board to 
speak to me, and at 10 o’clock the Fram set sail,” 
These thirteen men, after an absence of three y 
all returned safely to their homes in perfect health, 
Some curious coincidences are recorded with 
to this fatefal number (vol. i. p. 296): “T jp. 
spected ‘ Kirk’s’ pups in the afternoon, There 
were thirteen, a curious coincidence—thirteen pa 
on December 13th [1893], for thirteen men,” 
Farther, Nansen arrived at Vardo in Norway on 
13 August, 1896, and on the selfsame day the 
Fram emerged from her long drift on the ice into 
the open sea, OC. W. 
Wokingham. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“Cawk corve.”—In Sleigh’s ‘ Derbyshire 
Glossary,’ printed in the Reliquary (1865), this 
phrase is said to mean “a basket measure at the 
mines.” Halliwell says that ‘‘ corve” is about the 
eighth of a ton of coals, and that boxes used in 
coal-mines are called ‘‘corves.” But what is 
* cawk” in this connexion ? 

Tae Epitor or 
Enouise Diatecr Dictionary,’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 


Prince Liewettyy, Sreampoat.—lI have 
painting by Walters, dated 1833, of the paddle 
steamship Prince Llewellyn. It is represented as 
passing some rocky island, which may perhaps be 
intended for the Steep Holmes in the Bristol 
Channel. It is flying three flags: on the top is s 
white and red pennon, below it a red, white, and 
blue flag, and below it again a flag consisting of s 
blue cross on a yellow ground. I should be glad of 
any information about this old steamboat and the 
meaning of the flags that it is flying. 

C. H. Sp. P. 

Titte or Book Waytep.—OCan you give mé 
the exact title of a German genealogical work, 
a list of the noble and gentle families of Eogland 
who remained staunch to the Roman Church, 

blished in 1665, written by Autolycus van der 

eister at Nuremberg? Grevitte E. Farrer. 

Philadelphia, 


Tse Dacre Monument HorsTMonceavx 
Cuurcn.—In a letter to Bentley, dated 5 Aug., 
1752 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. ii. p. 301), 
Horace Walpole states that on a tomb in Hurst 
monceaux Church are two figures, representing 
“Thomas, Lord Dacre, and his only son Gregory, 
who died sans issue.” He goes on to mention 
that this is the Lord Dacre who was hanged fot 
deer-stealing, temp. Henry VIII, Cunningham 
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userts, however, that the tomb is that of Thomas, 
gighth Lord Dacre, while Lewis, in his ‘Topo- 
graphical Dictionary,’ states that the monument 
nts the second (he obviously means the 
sightb) Lord Dacre and his son Sir Thomas 
Fiennes. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me 
sy information as to the identity of the figures in 
question ? 
If Horace Walpole is right, Canningham’s inter- 
jon in brackets [Thomas] is wrong. Thomas, 
ninth Lord Dacre (according to Collins's ‘ Peerage’), 
had two sons, Thomas, who died young (and whose 
etistence Horace Walpole ignores) and Gregory, 
tenth Lord Dacre, who died, as Walpole states, 
vithout issue. Heten Tornper. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Baxter’s ‘Evotish Hexapia.’—Who wrote 
the introduction to Baxter’s ‘ English Hexapla’? 
] find that in our copy of the above work it is 
paged with 113-168 missing, although the sections 
follow on correctly. James Yares. 

Public Library, Leeds. 


“A wor Auvercne !”—Where is to be found 
the story of the young French soldier who saved 
the garrison of a beleaguered town by crying “A 
moi Auvergne”? The reference is wanted for a 

icular purpose. Cc. O. B. 


Ovutopen.—Can any reader give particulars 
of the following medal, which was apparently 
stack commemorative of the battle of Culloden in 
1746? Bronze, about the size of a five-shilling 
piece; on one side the Duke of Cumberland, 
mounted, with drawn sword ; on the other side a 
picture of cavalry passing infantry ; on the picture 
the words “ Rebellion justly rewarded,” underneath 
the word “ Calloden ” and the date ; over the figure 
of the dake the words ‘‘ William, Duke, Cumber- 
land,” and underneath ‘‘ Born 1723.” ae 


Dowatp Fraser, Factor, 1747.—What line 
did be belong to, and when did he die? He was 
& prisoner at Edinburgh, 1746 (vide ‘ State Trials’), 
His ton John was F.L.S., buried at —> 1811. 


Rican Barxer.—Particulars wanted of the 
tareer of Richard Barker, Esq., who was a surgeon 
Square, London, about the year 1773. 


J. T. THorp. 
Regent Road, Leicester. 


Urrenayce or Tom Tartor.—Will any of 
your correspondents who may have back numbers 
of the Athenewm, 1857-1858, be so good as to 
inform me whether they have ever come across the 

wing remark, attributed to the art critic Tom 
Taylor, about the time of the Manchester Exhibi- 
tont—“‘that in a private gallery was a ‘Three 


Howard, which was considered one of the gems of 
the Manchester Exhibition,” G. E. M. 


Sone Wantep.—When I was a boy, my father, 
some fifty years ago, used to sing a song to me, of 
which I can only recollect the following :— 

Sure I was always fondest of history 
Because we all know it is true. 
Then some verses I cannot recollect. 
Alexander the Great was a hero, 
And we all know he was such ; 
He fought with the Greeks under Nero 
And conquered the French and the Dutch. 
I shall be glad to be referred to a print of the song. 
Tomas. 


Warn Marriace.—It has been stated 
that King Henry III. obtained a gift of the ward 
and marriage of young inheritors in 1225. Can 
any one say what is the foundation for this state- 
ment ? A. Caper. 


“Crn.”"—This occurs in Scott’s novel ‘The 
Betrothed,’ chap. xxv. I shall be very glad if 
apy one will tell me its meaning. I presume it has 
something to do with hawking. The phrase in 
which this word appears is, “A Welsh prince, 
renowned for his love of ern.” 

OC. Tetrorp-Harmay. 


Darvet Gaparn.—Writing of the execution 
of Friar Forest at Smithfield, 22 May, 1538, Dom 
Gasquet says :— 

‘A pair of new gallows were placed over the faggots 
for a fire, from which Friar Forest could be suspended in 
a ‘cradle of chains.’ The billets of wood were to a large 
extent composed of the chips of a desecrated image, 
called Darvel Gadarn, which had been held in high 
honour by the people of North Wales, and which had 
been removed from its ancient shrine shortly before.” — 
a VIII. and the English Monasteries,’ vol, i. 
199. 

In a note the author adds, ‘* It was held as a tra- 
dition, says Hall, that the image should set a Forest 
on fire. Perhaps this suggested the manner of 
death awarded to Forest.” What does Darvel 
Gadarn mean, and in what part of North Wales 
was its shrine ? James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Patrrey Monry.—Will any reader enlighten 


my ignorance as to the precise meaning of this? 
Cuas. J. Finer. 


Piaytation or James I. 1x Utster.—Can you 
or any of your readers advise me how to find a list 
of names of the families who settled in Ulster in 
the reign of James I., with the localities to which 
such families went? The a I am chiefl 
interested in tracing is that of Mackay, which 
have reason to think first settled near Ramelton, 


co. Donegal, moving afterwards to Port Stewart, 
and then to Elagh, co. Tyrone. I have searched 


finer than the replica from Castle 


various yolumes in the British Museum Library, 
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but without effect. There may be some list in a 
State Department or elsewhere which would greatly 


assist me, J. Mackay Witson. 


ALBYTERIO AND Grit, Writers on AcRI- 
cutturE.—Gervase Markham, in his edition of 
Estienne’s ‘ Maison Rustique’ (Lond., 1616, folio), 
speaks, in his title, of additions from the works of 
Aibyterio, a Spaniard, and Grilli, an Italian. 
can find no such persons in the British Museum 
Catalogue, nor in Joecher. Can any one reveal to 
me their identity ? C. 8. 


Lazets ox Booxs.—What is the best way of 
removing labels stuck to the binding of books? 
It sometimes happens that a book which has been 
bought from the surplus copies of a circulating 
library attains an unanticipated value, when, 
though to have it rebound may be unnecessary or 
undesirable, the disfiguring label would be gladly 
with, KILLIcREW. 


PrecepEnce.—Can you give me information 
as to who takes precedence—the lord lieutenant 
of the county or the mayor of the city, the place 
of meeting being within the bounds of the mayor's 
municipality? Also can you give me the authority 
on this point of precedence? The same question 
is asked on the same conditions between the mayor 
and a peer of the realm. Biapvup. 


Psatm Towe.—Having had the unqualified 


satisfaction of hearing the Old Hundredth Psalm | 4 


sung by a good choir the other night, I should be 
glad to know why this tune was called “ Savoy” 
fifty or sixty years ago. I have my own theory on 
the subject, but should like to know if it is correct. 
G. A. Browne. 
Montcalm, Dagmar Road, Camberwell. 


Covsty.—Can any definite value be attached to 
the term cousin in English wills of the sixteenth 
and ~ cee century and in Scottish . of 
1400 


CamBripcEsHire.—Is there any good county 
of Cambridgeshire ? 
ro. 


Vatve or Monry.—The Atheneum review of 
A. F. Leach’s ‘ English Schools at the Reforma- 
~ 5 Acre says (No. 3618, 27 Feb., p. 272, 
col, 3) :— 

“* Mr. Leach’s allegiance to previous authority on the 
gry of the purchasing power of money is wavering. 

rst it is stated to have been from twelve to twenty 
fold; subsequently the equations are based on the 
suppositions that twenty-fold, which is now generally 
acknowledged to be too high an estimate, is correct.” 

I shall be glad to be referred to the most authori- 
tative computation of the purchasing power of 
money in England and Scotland, reign by reign, 
from the Norman Conquest. I presume some 


rs in Archeological Transactions (which if 
tonnes are as good as lost) may be among the 
most dependable sources of information. 
Groroe 
Glasgow. 


Noxcowrormist Ministers.—Is there aay 
register of Nonconformist ministers living about 


] | the beginning to the middle of last century? I am 


told they had to take out a licence. If this wa 
so, the records probably exist somewhere, 
G. W. Tomuresox, 
Huddersfield. 


Francis Hamoyx, on Hamonp, — This 
was a lieutenant in the Ist Regiment of Foot 
Guards at its formation in 1656. In 1687 he wa 
appointed Lieut.-Governor of Landguard Fort, and 
in 1711 Governor, vice Col. Jones, deceased. He 
still held the office in 1716. Information is de 
sired as to what happened to him after that year, 
and when he died. 
J. H. Leste, Major R.A. 


“ Happy Is THE NATION WITHOUT A HISTORY,” 
—Is this the correct version of the proverb? What 
is the original of it? In the ‘ Dictionary of Quote 
tions,’ selected and compiled by the Rev. James 
Wood (London, F. Warne & Co., 1893), it is 
given, “ Happy the people whose annals are blank 
in history’s book.— Montesquieu ”; but what is the 
original in Montesquien? I cannot find it in 
‘Quotations’ from Montesquieu in other books of 
uotations, J. B, Fiemme. 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


oF 1715.—Oan any of your readen 
tell me where I can find the names of thow 
Jacobites tried at Liverpool and Manchester after 
the ’15, and whether . names of = who 
petitioned King George for transportation were 
ever printed ? RAJ 


Josiaa Nispet.—In the church of St. La 
Stratford-sub-Castle, near Salisbury, is a @ 
tablet of marble on the south wall of the chancel, 
within the altar rails, inscribed as follows : “ Josiah 
Nisbet, M.D., | of the Island of Nevis | Bom 
7th Augst., 1747, died 5th Octr., 1781. | This 
monument was erected to his memory | by 
affectionate wife Frances Nisbet.” A coat of arms 
was formerly painted at the top, but it has die 
appeared with time. How comes this memorial to 
be in this church? What was the connexion 
the Nisbet family with Stratford-sub-Castle? It 
will be remembered that Frances Nisbet, the 
widow, subsequently married the first Lord Nal- 
son at Nevis on 12 March, 1787, and died 4 May, 
1831. She was the daughter of William Wook 
ward, Esq., Senior Judge of Nevis, and was, by 
her mother, niece of John Richardson H 
Esq., President of the Council of Nevis. She 


been married to Josiah Nisbet on 28 June, 177% 
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who became deranged, and died within fifteen 
months. The tablet must have been erected before 
Mrs. Nisbet’s marriage to Lord Nelson, i. ¢., 
between 1781 and 1787. Cc. W. H. 


ArcusisHorp the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ he is said to have been 
rector of Ripple, in Worcestershire, on the authority 
of Nash’s ‘ History of Worcester.’ But in Hasted’s 
‘History of Kent’ he is said to have been rector 
of Ripple, in Kent, about two miles west of Walmer. 
Which is correct? The copy of the archbishop’s 
will, given in ‘Archbishops of York,’ vol. iii. 
(Rolls Series, 71), has: ‘‘I give and grant to the 
College of Wingham, where I was Provost 
[1458-63], a jewelled chalice worth 5/. I give 
and grant also to the parish church of Ripple, 
where I was first rector,” a similar 
two legacies occur in one paragraph, so that one 
might infer that Ripple, in Kent, was the place 
meant. Artaur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


Dr. Wittiam Harvey.—In part x. for 1837 of 
the ‘Catalogue of Books on Sale by Thos, Thorpe, 


Bookseller, of 178, Piccadilly, London,’ is the| 94) 


following item (No. 1925) :— 
“Tickets.—Sixteen Engraved Tickets —Dr, Harvey, 
the celebrated Anatomist, Certificate Ticket of Pupils 
having attended his Lectures, with his portrait finely 
engraved.—Funeral Tickets for Lord Nelson and the 
Right Hon, W. Pitt.—Invitations to the Stepney and 
Limehouse Florists’ Feasts.— The Gamester'’s Arms, 
Payrd by Richard, Lord Edgcumbe, and others, 


I cannot help thinking that there must have been 
some mistake as to the first-named ticket relating 
tothe Dr. Harvey who discovered the circulation 
of the blood, and that it was of a much later date 
—probably in the last or early in the present 
century. I shall be glad to know in whose pos- 
wetsion such ticket (or any similar one) now is, as 
well as to have a full and exact description of the 
ame—the information being required for important 
purposes, W. I. R. 


“Bucx.”—The Pahang Malay “ is apt to ‘ buck’ 
about the brave deeds of himself and his country- 
way which would discredit 

colonel of a regiment, who is privil to 

“buck ’ because his” officers to 

check him.” This quotation is from ‘In Court 

ad Kampong,’ just published by Mr. Clifford, 

the British Resident at Pahang. What is this word 
buck”? Is it merely the slang for ‘‘ boast ”? 
Orvitian, 

Oouwrss Bruce.—Who was this? Referred 
to in “The Romance of an Empress, Catherine II. | , 
of Rossia, From the French of K. Waliszewski. 
(eaden, William Heinemann, 1894.” Not in 
Dict. Nat. Biog,’ J, B. Freie. 


Beylies, 


“HALF-SEAL,” 
(8" xi. 303.) 

1. In Tudor times letters patent were sometimes 
authenticated by the half-seal of England instead 
of by the Great Seal. Chap. xvi. of the stat. 
1 Hen, VIII. (“ An Acte for the expences of the 
Kinges Howsehold ”’) has (§ 4) a series of provisoes 
and savings, among them the following :— 

“ Provided alwey that this Act or any Thing therin 
conteyned be not hurtful! ne prejudiciall to any persone 
or persones havyng any grauntie or graunties by lettres 
patentes made by the King our Sovereign Lorde or by 
our late Sovereign Lorde Kyng Henry the vijt®, or b 
any of the Kynges noble progenitours Kynges of England, 
under the great seale or halfe seale of England or under 
the i of the Duchie of Lancaster, of or for any 
fermes, feefermes, annuities, Manours, landys, tenementz, 
Possessions and Hereditamentz......and of or [for] any 
office or offices or fees concernyng the same nat 
resumed,” 

2. In Hanoverian times commissions to Dele- 
gates in Admiralty appeals were apparently 
authenticated by either the Great Seal or the half- 
. The Act of 1832 (stat. 2 and 3 Will. IV. 
c. 92), by which stat. 8 Eliz. c. 5, was repealed as 
from 31 Jan., 1833, speaks (§ 4) of commissions to 
Delegates being ‘‘ under the Great Seal or under 
the half-seal,” so that an inspection of late speci- 
mens cannot finally settle the question. 

3. I do not know what may be the case in other 
universities, but it appears clearly that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford used a half-seal. The following 
extracts from W. H. Turner’s ‘Selection of Re- 
cords’ relate to the particular acute phase that 
distinguished 1530-1 in the perennial dispute 
between the university and the city, and cul- 
minated in the presentation to Henry VIII. of 
two formidable documents. First come the ‘Com- 
playnts of manye offences by the Universytye. The 
Controversy betwene the Towne and Universytie,’ 
At p. 78 we read :— 

‘*Wher that oon Gawyn Norres, serveunt to Jamys 
Edmonds, on of the bedylis of the Unyversite, was 


arrested uppon certen felonye by hym don to oon 


William Norres of Oxford, merser, and _theruppon 


indycted, and Marten Lyndsey, depute to John Cottys. 
ford, Commysarye of the Unyversite, dyd feche hym out 
of pryson by theyr halfe seayll, which nowe we perceyve 
ys not lauffall,” 


This is naturally succeeded by 


“ The Answere of the Comyssarye and Scollers of the 


Unyversite of Oxford to a Bill of Complaynt conteyning 
diverse artycles surmysed ageynst them by the 
and Burgesses of the Towne of Oxford,” 


in which they state (p. 91) that the city authorities 


ayre 


‘ arrested the said Gawen, beyng a scoler servant, and 


when yt he was soo arrested, hys Mr., requyryng to enioye 
the priveledge of the Universitie, desyred to have hym 
reclaymed of the Maire and Bailyffs, and so accordyng 


as well to y* priveledge as custome and composycion 


which if 
nong the 
LACK, 
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bytwene y* said Universitie and Towne, the said Martyn 
by a wrytyng dyrectyd to y* Maire and Baylyffs, after 
the old cours and forme and theire owne request, under 
the halff seale, reclaimed the said Gawen Norys, puttyng 
hym under baile, and so remayneth under to this present 
owre,” 

4. As to half-bulls, which Giry (‘Manuel de 
Diplomatique,’ Paris, 1894) describes at p. 691, he 
states distinctly (p. 680) that the obverse of the 
bulla bore the heads of SS, Peter and Paul, the 
reverse being occupied by the name of the reigning 
Pope, his title and number. The analogy between 
the half-bull and the half-seal (if Mr. Pixe has 
inspected genuine half-seals, see 2 above) is that 
the more permanent impress was used rather than 
the more temporary one containing the sovereign’s 
name. Q. 


anp THE ‘ New Dic- 
TionaRY’ (8 §, xi. 325).—One cannot help think- 
ing that Maxwe would have done well 
to consult the ‘N. E. D.’ before penning his note. 
There he will find the changes of pronunciation 
duly noted, and in dealing with the pronunciation 
of such a word as contemplate the account is go full 
as almost to amount to a dissertation. Personally, 
however, I do not agree with him that contemplate, 
demonstrate, and extirpate are still in a transition 
state, though the older pronunciation may be still 
found lingering in the depths of the provinces. 

In regard to ensilage, the ‘ N.E.D.’ would have 
not been true to its “historical principles” had it 
recorded a pronunciation which never existed. Nor 
does there seem much profit in adopting a pro- 
nunciation which, following such words as medi- 
cinal, doctrinal, and the like, must eventually give 
way to the necessities of the language and the 
times. Yesterday I heard an educated man say 
indecdrous, and wondered if that were now the 
standard pronunciation. It is rather the fault of 
our amateur word-coiners that they give us such 
unreasonably long words as immediately become 
uneuphoniously contracted in the popular mouth : 
witness pram, bus, bike, &. 

In regard to Trafalgar, I submit that there has 
been no such change as is suggested in Generac 
MaxweEtt’s note. The two pronunciations—the 
popular one and the more accurate one—have 
always run side by side; but the more popular is 
bound to prevail. In 181] was produced Braham’s 
famous song ‘The Death of Nelson,’ the words 
by Arnold containing the following well-known 
couplet :— 
*Twas in Trafalgar Bay 
We saw the foemen lay. 
On the other hand, Lord Nelson's eldest son is by 
courtesy Viscount Trafalgdr. I happened to be at 
school with him, and we used to call him “Gar.” 
Naturally our poets of the early part of the century 
accented the name in the orthodox manner; but 


tions being current together, such as Marlborough, 
Brougham, Hemans, &c. 

Of calibre I should like to hear more. The 
*N.E.D,’ gives “ke ‘liber, occasionally kéli-br,” Te 
is curious to note that what I have believed, and 
still incline to believe, to be the standard pro- 
nunciation, kaleeber, is not given at all. Accord. 
ing to my observation, ka‘liber is more or lem 
confined to professional, and particularly naval, 
circles, though no doubt it will make headway as 
conforming to the general rule, and in time receive 
general adoption. Kaleebr, which is pure French, 
I have never heard, and thought to be extinet. 
Hotocomse 


I read with the greatest interest the remarks 
under this head, particularly those which refer to 
proper names, a subject which I have always made 
a special study. I may, therefore, be permitted 
to add a few notes upon the same text. Many, 
or perhaps most, foreign proper names have two 
pronunciations in English: firstly, the native 
form, and, secondly, (later) an Anglicized one. This 
applies to Trafalgar and the exactly parallel name 
Gibraltar, while drawing 
attention to the accentuation of Trafalgar by Scott 
and Byron upon its last syllable, does not seem to 
be aware that this is the original Spanish pronun- 
ciation, which was preserved in English while the 
name was new to us. Subsequently the weight of 
the middle syllable attracted the accent. The 
same applies to Lepanto. This name (along with 
Otranto and Taranto) is accented in Italian on the 
first syllable. But here, again, the weight of the 
middle syllable caused an alteration in the 

and, curiously enough, Byron, who pronoun 
Trafalgar correctly, is in the second or Anglicized 
stage of pronunciation as regards Lepanto. As to 
Niagara, probably no one knows how the North 
American Indians of the “ Five Nations” pto- 
nounced it originally. Genera MAXWELL quotes 
from Goldsmith a pronunciation now apparen 
obsolete. In the ‘ Fudge Family,’ by Moore, 1818, 
we find the more modern pronunciation used with 
excellent comic effect :— 


Taking instead of pistol, or dagger 
| dash dowe tho Falls of Niagara. 
Jas. Pratr, Jan. 


“ Rarety” (8® S. x. 333, 366, 421, 518; 
109, 173, 309, 370).—This controversy has perhaps 
lasted long enough, and I should not have been 
inclined to add another word had not Mr. Barve, 
at the close of his note on p. 174, apparently 
credited me with an opinion for which I must dis 
own responsibility. I think Mr. Barns w 
have been perfectly right in his contention if 
adverb to which he took objection had been ar 
ployed predicatively. This is not the case; 
merely operates to qualify the verb emerge. 


many like cases might be cited of two pronuncia- 


whole question, in fact, resolves itself into s die 
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jnction between quid and quomodo, or, in plain 
Roglish, between what and how. I will 
to wake my meaning clear by one or two examples, 
There is obviously a distinction between “It is 
trae that A spoke” and “It is truly that A 
e,” or “It is clear that A sees” and ‘It is 
ly that A sees.” In the first group the fact 
of A’s speaking is predicated asa matter about 
which there is no doubt; in the second it is not 
the fact of A’s speaking, but the manner of his 
speaking, which is stated. Now the sentence “It 
is rarely that one emerges” belongs to the second 
of these groups. It affirms not a mere emergence, 
but a rare emergence, and the adverb is used in a 
qualifying, and not a predicative, sense. With an 
opposite intention, the writer might have stated, 
with equal correctness, ‘‘It is frequently that one 
emerges,” though probably at the risk of Mr. 
Barne’s disapproval. Consequently the attempt 
of Mr. Bayne to include the phrase in the first 
group must fail, in my opinion, and the twisted 
sentence which he applies as a touchstone of correct- 
ness, viz., “ That one of them emerges is rarely,” is 
unmeaning, if not nonsensical. But as regards the 
propriety of such forms as “‘ Rarely one of them 
emerges” or “ Rarely does one of them emerge” I 
must join issue with F. H., for I hold them to be, 
if buckramed, perfectly sound English. These 
forms, together with the lengthened “ It is rarely 
that one of them emerges,” and the shortened 
“One of them rarely emerges,” are identical in mean- 
ing, and the order in which the several constituents 
of the sentence are used is dependent on the 
emphasis which the writer wishes to give to each. 
In the sentence quoted by F. H. from Dr. John- 
son’s letters the adverb rarely is used in a qualify- 
ing sense, and stands on a similar footing with the 
following sentence, which I borrow from Macaulay’s 
‘Essay on Bacon’: “It is very reluctantly that 
Seneca can be brought to confess that any philo- 
sopber had ever paid the smallest attention to 
anything,” &c. 

A great writer who approached every subject on 
which he touched, from the rules of pon thes to 
the details of the Court of Paphos, in the “equable 
and placid spirit” which obtains the suffrages of 
Mr. Bayne, tells us :— 

Multa renascentur qu jam cecidere, cadentque, 

Que nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 

Quem penes arbitrium, et jus, et norma loquendi. 
Horace was not shocked at an occasional solecism, 
and knew that what was wrong and objectionable 
in one century may be the norma loquendi of the 
next, I think myself that the writer in the 
Literary World to whose phraseology Mr. Bayne 


objected committed no error ; but that the question 
admitted of argument is proved by the discussion 
which has taken place in these columns, and which 
without profit and amusement. 
W. F. 


cannot be read 


Hotty Meapows i. 431, 462; xi. 304, 
375).—I cannot remember where I referred to the 
well-known fact that holly leaves cease to develo 

spines when they grow beyond the reach of catt 

but I have no doubt Mr. Appy is correct in 
attributing the observation to me. But I am 
greatly surprised at Mr. Spence’s — I 
should have thought the phenomenon was perfectly 
familiar to every observant person living in the 
country. Allow me to assure Mr. Spexce that 
he is quite mistaken in supposing that all new holly 
leaves are smooth, and develope spines “in course 
of time.” This is the right season for him to 
satisfy himself on this matter, and any season will 
do to find out that the leaves on the higher branches 
of old hollies are all smooth. Strange to say, the 
leaves of the holm or holly-leaved oak (Quercus 
ilicifolia) manifest the same peculiarity, although, 
as the spines are never so conspicuous as those of 
the holly, the change in the upper branches is not 
so distinctly apparent. Hersert Maxwett. 


See ‘ Waverley,’ chap. ix.: “ His honour was 
with the folk who were getting doon the dark 
hag......{chap. x.] @ portion of oak copse which 
was to be felled day.” 

OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Pope's on Mrs. Corser (8 8. xi. 
28, 150, 215).—According to the notes in Peter 
Cunningham’s edition of Johnson’s ‘Lives,’ the 
question was raised, in 1854, whether the name of 
the lady was Corbet at all, and not Cope, née 
Caryl. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Louis Panormo (8 S. xi. 268, 336).—An inter- 
esting letter on the guitar appeared in the Queen 
in 1892, signed M. S. Panormo. Evidently the 
writer had a real appreciation of that instrument. 


Was he a son of Edward Panormo? 
R. M. Evrow, 


Carrick (8@ S, xi. 287, 339).—I can re- 
member about 1848 John Lowry Carrick, a 
taberdar on the foundation of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, who came, I believe, from Carlisle. He 
ultimately took orders, but has been dead many 


ears. 
A little before that time there was a surgeon 
in practice at Carnarvon named Carreg, 
which was said to be the Welsh for a rock, 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

T. W. ©. seems to overlook that carrick is 
the Irish word for a rock. Oarrickfergus sig- 
nifies the Rock of Fergus. Fergus is thought 
to have been Fergus MacErch, a chieftain of 
Dalaradia, who established the first Irish settle- 
ment on eg coast of Caledonia. Returning 


, he was drowned at Carrickfergus, 
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and buried in the ancient abbey of Monkstown, 
three miles from the town. There are other 
places in Ireland into whose names the rocks 
they are built upon are inoorporated—Carrick- 
macross, Carrickboy, Carrickmines, Oarrickmore, 
Carrick-on-Suir, Carrick-on-Shannon, &c. 
Harry Hews. 
Fair Park, Exeter, 


Science THE Onorr (8 8, xi. 349).—On 
9 June, 1710, the members of the Royal Society, 
under the guidance of Mr, Hauksbee, ascertained 
the rate of descent of heavy bodies by means of 
glass balls. The operations took place in the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; see the particulars 
in Derbam, ‘ Physico - Theology,’ sixth edition, 
1723, p. 32. 

In our own times the exterior of the same dome 
has been used as a point of observation for the 
Ordnance Survey. The Illustrated London News 
gave a picture of the temporary erection, but I 
cannot find the reference (between = — 


If Mr. R. Heperr Wattace will descend into 
the nave, I can point to the hanging lamp of 
Vincenzo Posenti, in the Cathedral of Pisa, ob- 
servation of which is said to have suggested the 
movement of the pendulum to Galileo, Cassini’s 
meridian line, which is marked in St, Petronio’s 
Church at Bologna, may also be mentioned ; but 
meridian lines are not uncommonly met with in 
continental cathedrals. Sr. 


The experiment of Fiseau, I think, to show the 
earth’s rotation by a pendulum, was performed in 
the Church of S. Genévidve, at Paris, commonly 
called the Pantheon. St. Paul’s, in London, would 
have answered much better, or the cathedral at 
Salisbury, or even at Norwich. E. L. G. 


Crasson (8 xi. 168, 255).—In this con- 
nexion it is perhaps worthy of note that there isa 
small port below Lancaster, at the mouth of the 
Lone, known as Glasson Dock, There is also a 

ish in Cumberland called Glassonby, eight miles 

m Penrith. T. Cann Hueuss, M.A. 

Lancaster, 


The name Gasson (sic) is well known at Brighton 
and at Rye, Sussex. Tomas J. JEaKes. 


Rayrmine Lines 1n THE Latin 
Ports (8 §. x. 257, 397).—Your correspondent 
will find an excellent article in the Classical 
Review, vol. x. pp. 9 sqq., which will answer bis 
question, so far at least as Virgil is concerned. 

Avex. Leeper. 

Melbourne, 


First Use or Catorororm in Enctanp (8% 
S. xi. 146, 191).—In Scotland the “ first opera- 
tions with the aid of pure chloroform” were “‘ at 


the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, in 
November, 1847.” Ooote and ee had 
performed operations with the aid of chloric ether 
in the summer of 1847. See Druitt’s ‘ Surgeon's 


Vade-Mecum.” 
WARD ARSHALL, M, 
Hastings. 


S, xi. 47).—So little is 
known of the old baronial family of Pinckney that 
it is difficult to say if there was any connexion 
with the Percies, I have failed to trace any, An 
old joke of Pror. Sxeat’s, which he has repro- 
duced in his fascinating book ‘A Student's 
Pastime,’ p. 21, is that the etymology of Pinckeney 
is possibly ‘*two pink neyes” or eyes. Similarly, 
I presume Blakeney may mean black-eye, and 
Whitney white-eye. In the charters of the 
of Wedon-Pinkney, in Northamptonshire, which 
will be found in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ the name 
is given in both its French and Latin forms: 
Pinchenni and Pinconiensis. The following pedi- 
gree, which I have deduced from the charters in 
question and from those of the nunnery of Sewards- 
ley, co. York, is slightly different from that given 
in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage ’:— 

Gilo, 


| 


Gileburtus Pinconiensis or 
De Pinchenni. founder of the 

Priory of Wedon- Pinkney, 


Henricus 
Robertus de Pi Eglina. 
or de Pynkeni, 
| 


| 
Henricus. Philippa. 


Simon de Pinkeny, founder of the 
Nunnery of Se y, co, York. 
Amongst the witnesses to the charter of Gile- 
bertus were Hugo de Pinchenni and Ancherus de 
Pincheni. I should be obliged for references to 
any detailed account of this family. 

Ww. PRrIDEAUX. 


Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Cotcuester M.P.s (8 xi. 288).—Edward 
Carey, of St. James’s, Westminster, and Caldicote, 
Monmouth, M.P. for Colchester 1690-92, was son 
of the Hon. Patrick Carey (youngest son of the 
first Viscount Falkland), by Susan, daughter of 
Francis Uvedale. He married Anne, daughter 
and co-heir of Charles, third Lord Lucas of Shen- 
field. At the time of his death he was High Bailiff 
of Westminster. Admon. granted 24 November, 
1692. His only son Lucius succeeded in 1694 a8 
sixth Viscount Falkland, William Gore, MP. 
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for Colchester 1711-13 and 1714-15, was of Tring, 
oo, Herts. He was eldest son of Alderman Sir 
William Gore, Lord Mayor in 1702-3, and married 
in 1709 Mary, second daughter of George, Earl of 
Northampton. A pedigree of his family will be 
found in Clutter’ 's ‘ Hertfordshire.’ 


W. D. Pink. 


Version or Eprrarn §. xi. 326).—In 
addition to the variant of a well-known epitaph 
pablished in ‘N. & Q.’ there is a parody of the 
same at least thirty years old, and dating back, 
perbaps, to the time when engineering science as 
to railways was in its infancy. The subject of the 
parody is a shattered steam engine :— 

Collisions sore long time I bore, 
For signals were in vain ; 
Till, old and rusted, my biler busted, 
And smashed the excursion train. 
To this should be subjoined R, I. P., “It rests in 
T. P. Armsrrone. 
Putney. 


[This we fancy appeared in Punch.] 


CuristopHeR Wuicucort (8 §. xi. 108).—A 
most interesting portrait of him is in the posses- 
sion of his descendant, Sir George Whichcott, of 
Aswarby Hall, co. Lincoln. It represents Col. 
Whichcott in armour, a handsome young man. 
In the background is Windsor Castle, of which he 
was Governor. He was appointed Colonel of the 
Berkshire Militia, 1656. E. E. Tuoyrrts, 


Stepyey Cavrcn i. 456).—Two corre- 
spondents requested references to works on the 
monumental inscriptions in Stepney Church and 
the charchyard, to which no reply has appeared. 

Your correspondent Mr. Joan T. Pace has 
since described the monuments in the church, and 
farnished correct copies of all the inscriptions. 
These are given in the East End News for 2, 9, 
16, 23, and 30 October, 1895; the benefactions to 
the parish, 6 November ; the inscriptions on the 
ten bells, with name of founder and date, 13 No- 
vember. The tablets on the exterior walls of the 
church and in the churchyard, so far as they are 
now legible, will be found in the same paper for 
20 November, 1895; 17, 24 June, 1, 8, 15, 22 July, 
Sand 12 August, 1606. 

VERARD Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ In THE Poems OF SURREY AND 
Wrarr (8" xi. 161, 253, 294, 357).—C. C. B. 
now corrects himself by stating that when he laid 
down his dictum on pronunciation be was refer- 
ming to some standard in the Midlands, the 
existence of which he hesitates to affirm, and not 
to that universally recognized. As one hailing 
from the Midlands, I must object to this statement, 
he is confusing the general local pronunciation, 


if there be such a thing, with the universal standard, 
which knows nolimitation. Its headquarters may 
be in London, because London society is drawn 
impartially from every quarter and corner of Eng- 
land, but the standard pronunciation is the same 
in the Midlands as elsewhere, and it is improbable 
in the highest degree that Tennyson or Gray, 
wherever they were born and bred, sounded the r 
in the passages quoted, for they were men of the 
highest education, and were hardly likely to be 
exceptions to the rule. Then we have another 
curious dictum—that a poet is not only bound to 
choose the most musical word he can find, but to 
bring out all the music there is in it. In other 
words, as I understand it, he is to be restrained by 
no rules, but is free—nay, bound—to distort a word, 
if by so doing he can bring out a sound more in 
consonance with its surroundings than its orthodox 
pronunciation, Such pranks as these will scarcely 
commend themselves to lovers of our language, 
and it would have been better, I think, had C. O. B. 
frankly admitted the original error instead of 
bolstering it up by such unpalatable means. 
Ho.comse 


There is a line by Dryden which has only one 
liquid in it :— 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 
‘ Absalom and Achithophel.’ 
If the poet had used the word but instead of —_ 
as he might have done, the verse would have 
no liquid in it. It seems to me that verses may 
have too many liquids ; and I think that the lines 
of Lord Tennyson which I quoted in ‘ Harmony in 
Verse’ are superior in euphony to others by him 
which have been advanced in ‘ N. & Q.’ on this sub- 
ject. I quote a line by an unknown author, which 
has nothing remarkable in it except that it contains 
fourteen liquids :— 
Prevents from entrance all approaching mortals. 
I quote this unknown line only because I cannot 
find a known line which contains so many liquids, 
There may be some celebrated line similarly con- 
structed; but I cannot be counting the liquids in 
all the verses which ever were written. I have 
just now found a line of Dryden, not very eupho- 
nious, which has fourteen liquids. It is not far 
from the line which was nearly liquidless :— 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 
Absalom and Achithophel.’ 
YaRpLey. 


Dr. Beaumont (8" S. xi. 246).—Can this have 
been the oft-quoted American Dr. Beaumont, 
who between 1825 and 1833 conducted a series 
of experiments on digestion on the person of 
Alexis St. Martin, a young French Canadian fur- 
trapper or voyageur, of the American Fur Company, 
whose stomach had been laid open by a gunshot 
wound in the side? See “ Experiments and Obser- 
vations on the Gastric Juice and the Physiology of 
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Digestion. By William Beaumont, M.D., Surgeon 
| dition Army. Reprinted from the 
urg ition [1833], with notes by Andrew 
Oombe, M.D., Edintangh 1638” 
Tuomas J. JeaKkes. 


Lanpovarp Forr x. 515; xi. 35, 96, 
236, 276).—On reference to the three historical 
records of the 2ist Foot (Royal North British and 
Royal Scots Fusiliers) in my possession, viz., 
Cannon's, Mr. Ciark’s, late sergeant of the regi- 
ment, and that by Mejor Percy Groves, I find the 
services of the Hon. Alex. Mackay, one of the 
colonels, reported in identical terms :— 


“The Honble. Alexr, Mackay, son of George, third 
Lord Reay, was appointed ensign in the 25th Regiment in 
1737, and in 1745 he obtained the commission of captain 
in the Earl of Loudoun’s newly raised regiment of High- 
landers, afterwarde disbanded. He served against the 
rebels in the same year, and was taken prisoner at Pres- 
tonpans. In 1750 he was nominated major in the Third 
Foot, and on the 21 December, 1755, he was promoted to 
the Lieut.-colonelcy of the Fifty-second Regiment, then 
newly raised, from which he exchanged in March, 1760, 
to the Thirty-ninth ; in 1761 he was elected a member 
of Par t for Sunderland; in August, 1762, he was 

romoted to the coloneley of the One Hundred and 
enty-second Regiment, which was disbanded at the 
peace of Fontainebleau ; and in March, 1764, be obtained 
the coloneley of the Sixty-fifth. He served in America, in 
which country be obtained the local rank of major-general 
in 1768. In 1770 he received the same rank in the army, 
and was removed to the Royal North British Fusiliers in 
the same year. In 1772 the appointment of Governor of 
Tynemouth and Clifford’s Fort ; in 1777 he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-general, and in the following 
F appointed Governor of Landguard Fort, from which 
@ was afterwards removed to the government of Stirling 
Castle, In 1780 he was nominated Commander-in-Chief 
in . He died in May, 1789.” 


I trust this information may be found usefal. 
Grorce Graname, 


Major, late Royal Scots i 
16, Carlton Street, Edinburgh. 


I notice in Messrs. James Parker & Co.’s cata- 
logue, just issued :— 

“A Candid Examinati f the Literary 
Moral Exigencies of Philip Thicknesse, late por 
Landguard Fort, &c., by F.G. London, 1792.” 


Oxford. 


In Felixstowe parish church there is a mural 
tablet to the memory of ‘‘ Adam Wood, Esq., of 
the Independent Company of Invalids at Land- 
= Fort, ay 10 June, 1773.” What is 

e meaning of the expression the Independent 
Company of Invalids ? M.A.Orxon, 


Rev. Dr. Witttam Otpys xi. 208, 258). 
—At the first reference a correspondent inquires 
concerning this divine and his family. There are 
some interesting particulars recorded of the Oldys 
family, and of William Oldys, the antiquary, who 
filled the office of Norroy King at Arms, and died 


in 1761 at his apartments in the Heralds’ 
in ‘ Notes On and By Oldys.’ This is an interest. 
ing and now very scarce little book, which was 
iven me many years ago by my friend W, J, 
oms, the founder of ‘N. & Q.’ A copy of it is 
in the British Museum, and the authorship, or 
rather compilation, is attributed in the catalogue 
to James Yeowell, who for many years acted as 
sub-editor of ‘N. & Q.,’ and ultimately died in 
the Charterhouse. The name appears to bave been 
pronounced as Olds, There is the rpg eg 
ning anagram made by him in one of his in 
the British Museum :— 
In word and Will J am a friend to you, 
And one friend Old is worth a hundred new. 
Jouw Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Porsoxep Arrows 1s Mepravat 
(8 S. xi. 227).—I copy from Monteil’s ‘ History 
of the French,’ edit. 1853, vol. i. p. 71 :— 

«* Tl ne faudrait pas non plus d’archers, disait le frére 
Guillaume : tous les jours ils agrandissent leurs grands 
arcs, et plusieurs d’entre eux mouillent le fer de leurs 
fiéches avec de la salive pour en rendre les blessures 
mortelles.” 

H. J. Honrer. 


Bostrakize” (8 §. xi. 307).—I remember 
bostrakizer as the name of an implement for curling 
whiskers. It is strange that this word should bave 
escaped the comprehensive grasp of the ‘0. E. D.’ 

KILLIGREW. 

The word, or some such variant of it as bostra- 
cise, is, I think, used as synonymous with “ bair- 
dressing.” Inquiry at any fashionable hair-dresser's 
for the secre of the association of the craft 
would probably elicit information. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Waoorrne-coven Forx-Lore (8" S. xi. = 
—In the Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer’s ‘Dom 
Folk-lore,’ 1881, at p. 167, a similar cure is men- 
tioned for the relief of whooping-cough. Mr. 
W. G. Black, in his ‘ Folk-Medicine,’ 1883 (Folk- 
lore Soc.), at p. 118, gives a more elaborate system 
used in Cornwall :— 

“The child is passed nine times under and over & 
donkey three years old, Then three spoonfuls of milk 
are drawn from the teats of the animal, and three hairs 
cut from the belly placed init. After the milk bas stood 
for three hours it should be drunk by the child in three 
doses, the whole ceremony being repeated three succes 
sive mornings.” 

F. C. Brrgseck Terer. 

‘ History or Pickwick’ S. xi. 225, 341). 
—Is Mr. Marsuatt sure that “‘ notching” 
become obsolete at Town Malling when the cricket 
match between All-Muggleton and Dingley Dell 
was played? I was born in 1845, and all th 
my boyhood “ rans” were called “ notches,” and I 
have frequently seem them “ notched” on a stick. 
I do not say this was the invariable custom, and it 
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may not have been the official one in important 
matches; but I have done it myself, and seen others 
do it, in matches played by village clubs in South 
Notts. Cc. C. B. 


Evevine Service 1n Westminster Asser 
§. xi. 26, 153, 213).—** At Onrist Church until 
twenty or thirty years ago there was no evening 
service.” But was there not a service for the 
men, on the ceasing of the strokes of the bell at 
nine o'clock P.M., much earlier ? 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


“Wueretman” (8 xi. 265).— Wheelman, 
whether an Americanism or not, is not of very 
recent origin, even when applied to a cyclist, for 
in the Century Magazine, September, 1884, p. 646, 
it is used as follows: ‘‘ As wheelmen nowadays so 
greatly abound, the landlords profit by this arrange- 
ment.” D. M. R. 


In German a Bath-chair is called a rollwagen or 
a rollstuhl. Pizapoinr. 


(8 S. xi. 5, 135, 217, 292).—I never 
heard Olney pronounced by aged persons, not of 
“the lower orders,” otherwise than as J. S. says. 
I cannot protest too strongly against the influence 
of newspapers and railway stations and schools 
in changing the a:-cient pronunciation of names. 
Many of our Northamptonshire villages have 
peculiar ways of pronunciation, What a barbarity 
to pronounce Daventry and Cogenhoe as spelt ; 
and likewise Hunstanton, in Norfolk. 

Henry Lonepen, M.A. 

Shangton Rectory, Leicester. 


Smetta (8 S. x. 434, 521; xi. 34, 90, 155, 
256, 295, 351).—I am not aware that any con- 
tributor has yet informed us how and when Shelta 
branched off from Irish proper. Has the tinker 
patois been investigated by competent Gaelic 
scholars ; and, if so, with what results? These are 

ints as to which I feel great curiosity, without 

ving present access to any book on the subject, 
Joun Hopson Marraews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Bérancer anp Witt1am Morris (8" §. xi. 
345).—I venture to believe that even if Béranger 
had never sung, William Morris had been capable 
of deeming himself “the poor singer of an empty 
day.” Why should Mr. Jonn Hess suppose 
that the poet of ‘The Earthly Paradise’ roamed 
any less freely over the fields of literature than he 
himself has done ? Sr. Swit. 


Teacusr (8" S, ii, 161, 230, 350; v. 498; vi. 
137).—In a note at p. 105 of Pope’s ‘ Essay on 
Man,’ edited by Bishop Warburton in 1774, is the 
following :— 

“Sacheverell, in his ‘ Voyage to Icolumbkill,’ describ- 
ing the church there, tells us that ‘In one corner isa 


iar inclosure, in which were the monuments of the 
ings of many different nations, as Scotland, Ireland, 
Norway, and the Isle of Man, This (said the person 
who showed me the place, pointing to a plain stone) was 
the monument of the Great Teague, King of Ireland. 
I had never heard of him, and could not but reflect of 
how little value is greatness, that bas barely left a name 
scandalous to a nation, and a grave which the meanest 
of mankind would never envy.” 

Probably Sacheverell referred to the site of 
St. Oran’s Chapel at Iona, which stands io the 
ancient burying-place, for upwards of a thousand 
years it is said, of kings and chiefs from Scotland 
and Norway, brought here to be laid beside the 
bones of the Ouldee saints. A recent gazetteer 
states that this burial place “is said to contain the 
tombs of forty Scottish kings, four Irish kings, 
and one French king, besides innumerable Celtic 
and Scandinavian chiefs and ecclesiastics.” The 
mention of King Teague is curious and interesting. 
Does his name occur in any koown list of the 
“kings” of Ireland ? James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


**Joun Tror” (8 §S, xi. 289).—Allow me to 
say that Jobn Trott (sic) was known before 1728, 
The sobriquet was used by Steele in the Spectator, 
No, 296, 8 Feb., 1712; No. 314, 29 Feb., 1712. 
The epigram to which there is reference is by 
Goldsmith :— 

John Trot was desired by two witty peers 

To tell them the reason why asses have ears. 

* An’t please you,” quoth John, “ I'm not given to letters, 
Nor dare I pretend to know more than my betters ; 
Howe’er, from this time I shall ne’er see your graces, 
As I hope to be sav'd, without thinking of asses.” 

Mr. Davenport Adams has this note: “* A very 
similar witticism is said to have been uttered by 
Spratt, Bishop of Rochester.” Ep. MarsHa.t. 


The epigram referred to in the editorial note is by 
Oliver Goldsmith, and is dated Edinburgh, 1753. 
It is entitled ‘ The Clown’s Reply.’ The first two 
lines are :— 
Jobn Trott was desired by two witty peers 
To tell them the reason why asses ears, 
F, Brrxpeck Terry. 


Peppercorn Rent (8" §, xi. 268, 315).—In Mr. 
C. P. Haue’s quotation from Timbs’s ‘ Notabilia’ 
an error occurs. The form of tenure of land re- 
ferred to is known in Scotland as “‘ blench-” or 
“ blanch-,” not “ branch-holding.” The following 
is an extract from a work which, when completed, 
will be of great utility to Scots lawyers, viz, 
Green’s ‘Encyclopedia of Scots Law’ (vol. ii. 
p. 152):— 

“Blench or blanch is that tenure by which a vassal 
holds lands for an elusory yearly duty payable rather as 
an acknowledgment of, than as a profit to, the superior. 
The yearly duty may be either in money, as a penny 
Scots, or in some other subject, as a pound of wax or 
pepper. The reddendo clause in a blench-charter may 
stipulate simply for payment or fulfilment of the duty, 
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or it may stipulate for payment or fulfilment of the duty 
si petatur or si petatur tantum. If the reddendo clause 
stipulates simply for payment or fulfilment of the duty, 
the duty, if it is athing of yearly growth, cannot be 
exacted unless it is demanded within a year after it 
becomes payable by the reddendo; but if it is not a 
thing of yearly growth, it can be exacted at any time 
within the years of prescription, If, on the other hand, 
the reddendo stipulates for payment or fulfilment of the 
duty si petatur or si pelatur tantum, the vaesal is relieved 
from the annual duty, whether it is a thing of yearly 
growth or not, if it is not demanded within the year...... 
Mr. Duff says that this tenure arose when feudal 
manners began to give place to a certain degree of 
industry and civilization (Duff, 49), and grants to be 
rnd | the tenure of blench were often formerly 
granted because the granter desired to confer on the 
grantee a free gift for distinguished services — ob 
preciara in rem publicam merita et partam bello 
gloriam, or because the grantee had paid a capital sum 
to him in lieu of future annual prestations. For these 
reasons, the use of a blench-charter may still be resorted 
to; but that charter has fallen almost completely into 
disuse,” 
J. A. 


Bdinburgh. 


Rents of this kind sometimes had a real value, 
and were paid in money. I have just met with the 
following entry in a Durham Cellarers’ Roll of 
1438/9 :— 

“Et de vjs. jd. rec, pro lib’o redd, terrar. et ten, 


quondam Rogeri Fraunces......cum viijd. pro di. lb. pip’is 
et vd. pro j lb. Cimini,” 


Winterton, Doncastef. 


It is not at all likely that we can discover where 
the name, in any sense, first occurs. I may, how- 
ever, state that it was not unusual in this country 
in early times to pay, in accordance with the terms 
of the tenure, a certain quantity (more or less) of 

pper—then a scarce commodity—as rent. Among 
others of the like kind, but belonging to a some- 
what later period, I have met with an undated 
deed of about the time of William IL., being a 
grant from William Malebisse to Robert Neve of 
two oxgangs of land in Acaster, co. York, at the 
rent of a pound of pepper, payable yearly at 
Christmas. It was probably at ‘‘the festive 
season” that this then precious condiment would 
be used, and the same was formerly no doubt 
roughly ground for the table by the servant of the 
user, and not by the seller. One can, therefore, 
easily understand why, when pepper became of com- 
paratively little value in commerce, the term “a 
peppercorn ” was used in leases to signify a merely 
nominal payment for rent; but the term is now 
only met with in agreements for building leases, or 
in such leases, and usually covers the period during 
which the building operations would be in pro- 
gress, and consequently no rent receivable by the 
lessee from under-tenants. W. I. R. V. 


It may interest your querist to have a reference, 
if it has not already been given, to Littleton’s 


‘Tenures’ (written in 1474), in which “ un liver 
de Pepper” is frequently mentioned as an item 
of rent. Under § 314, ‘* Of Tenants in Common,” 
Littleton says :— 

** Item si sont deux tenants en Common de certaine 

Terre en fee, et ils doneront cel terre a un home en Je 
taile, ou lesseront a un home pur terme de vie, rendant 
& eux annuelment un certaine rent, et un liver de 
Pepper, et un esperver, ou un chivall...... En cest cas 
quant a le rent et liver de Pepper ils averont deux 
Assises, et quant a l’esperver, ou le chival forsque un 
Assise,” 
He goes on to explain the reasons for the dif- 
ference of the procedure in the case of the “ liver 
de Pepper” and in those of the hawk or horse, 
The extract is printed at length in my ‘ Specimens 
of Old French’ as an example of the barbarous 
jargon into which the French language in England 
had degenerated at the close of the fifteenth 
century. Pacer 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


In Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s ‘Tenures of Land 
and Customs of Manors,’ 1874, p. 25, under 
“ Bermeton, co. of Durham,” the following tenure 
is given :— 

“In the fourth year of the pontificate of Bishop Hat- 
field, 1348, Thomas de Bermeton died seised, &c., of one 
oxgang of land, with the appurtenances, in Bermeton, 
and it was held in capite of Robert de Skirnyngham, by 
the service of three grains of pepper yearly [per servic’ 
trium granor’ pip’is per anon.],’ 

F. ©. Brrxseck Terry. 


It appears from charters and rentals of this 
neighbourhood that from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century one pound of pepper (“una 
libra piperis”) was a rather common rent, A 
pound of cummin (“una libra cumini”) was 
equally so. Joun Hosson Martruews, 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Serceant Kire (8 S, xi. 387).—For all parti- 
culars regarding this famous character I must refer 
S. (who takes him for an actor in real life) to 
Farquhar’s comedy, first played in 1706, ‘The 
Recruiting Officer,’ in which, as recruiting sergeant, 
he afforded our forefathers immense amusement. 
There may be some still living who have enjoyed 
his humour on the stage ere public propriety took 
offence at the play, for it was long popular. 
name “ Kite” is significant of his way of raising 
recruits; and the sergeant sums up his own 
character thus (Act III. se. i.) :— 

“*If your worship pleases to cast up the whole sum, 
viz., canting, lying, impudence, pimping, bullying, swear- 
ing, drinking, and a balberd, you will find the sum total 
amount to a recruiting sergeant.” 

‘Sergeant Kite” has become a proverbial name. 

F, Apams. 

I do not find the name of Kite in the lists of 
serjeants given by Serjeant Palling in his his- 
tory of ‘ The Order of the Coif.’ Sergeant Kite is 
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(I think) a character in Farquhar’s comedy of ‘The 
Recruiting Officer,’ and this possibly is the Ser- 
geant Kite inquired for by ndent 

OCK. 


Tar Crock savep uis Lire (8 §, xi. 389).— 
Your correspondent will find this subject fully 
into at the following references, viz.:‘N. & Q.,’ 
§. iii. 40, 198, 449 ; S. vi. 490; vii. 14; 
gS. iv. 213, 325, 343; v. 419; 5” S. ix. 87, 
114, 138, 156, 178, 198; see also Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days,’ vol. i. p. 2. 
Francis W. Jackson, M.A. 
Ebberston Vicarage, York. 


“AND YOUR PETITIONERS” (8 S, xi, 388).— 
See 8" S. ix. 377 (only a year ago), and other 
references there given 


. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Sree. Pens (8 S. x. 47, 191; xi. 291, 355). 
—The last reference recalled to me a passage in 
Dr. Martin Lister’s account of his visit to Paris in 
1698, which is to be found in Pinkerton, vol. iv. 
p 40. Visiting the library of St. Genevidve, he 
says :— 

“There was one thing very curious, and that was an 
ancient writing instrument of thick and strong silver- 
vire, wound up like a hollow bottom or screw ; with 
both the ends pointing one way, and at a distance ; so 
thata man might easily put his fore-finger between the 
two points, and the screw fills the ball of his hand, One 
of the points was the point of a bodkin, which was to 
write on waxed tables: the other point was made very 
artificially, like the head and upper beak of a cock, the 
point divided in two, just like our steel-pens; from 
whence undoubtedly the moderns had their patterns; 
which are now made also of fine silver and gold, or 
prince’s metal ; all of which yet want a spring, and are 
therefore not so useful as of steel, or a quill; but a quill 
ton spoils, Steel is undoubtedly the best, and if you 
we China ink, the most lasting of all inks, it never rusts 
the pen, but rather preserves it with a kind of varnish, 
_ dries upon it, though you take no care in wiping 

The latter portion of the extract is of importance 
ws showing that in 1698 pens made of silver and 
gold were known in this country, while those made 
of steel were not regarded as novelties. May I 
add that steel pens would not have ceased to be 
known vr used in 1769, and that the variations 
which some hyper-astute critics have noted in the 
handwriting of Junius, in the manuscripts pre- 
werved in the British Museum, are not due to 
Philip Francis struggling to maintain a feigned 
hand, but to Junius writing at times with a quill 
and at others with a steel pen? When I first 
xamined these manuscripts I felt certain that a 
steel pen had sometimes been used by the writer. 

W. Fraser Rar. 


“Ler pos Liz” (6% 8. ix. 68, 173; 
8* S. xi, 89, 209),—I have often used this proverb, 
convinced of the trath of it as most people must 


be, and am inclined to think that the same idea is 
embodied in the well-known Latin adage, “ Quieta 
non movere.” Let me quote an instance of its 
appearance in print from ‘St. Ronan’s Well’ 
(chapter viii. ‘‘ After Dinner”) :— 

**But Mr. Meiklewham, who did not like Tyrrel’s 
looks so well as to induce him to become approver on the 
occasion, replied with an inarticulate grunt, addressed to 
the company, and a private admonition to his patron’s 
own ear, ‘to let sleeping dogg lie.’......Here the Captain 
ioe, Mac Turk] broke in with a very solemn mien and 

ignified manner—‘ By Cot ! Master Meiklewham, and I 
shall be asking what you mean by talking to me of peing 
mistaken, and about “‘lying togs,”’ sir—pecause I would 
have you know, and to pelieve, and to fery well consider, 
that 1 never was mistaken in my life, sir, unless it was 
when I took you for a chentleman.’” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Is this proverbial expression of Scottish origin? 
At all events, I find it in ‘The Proverbs of Scot- 
land,” by Alexander Hislop, ed. 1868, p. 209; 
and also in ‘Scottish Proverbs,’ by Andrew 
Henderson, ed. 1876, p. 51. I have read Mr. 
Apams’s communication at the last reference with 
much interest. F, OC. Birxpeck Terry, 


At the last reference Mr. Apams quotes Cham- 
baud’s rendering of a French proverb, “ When 
sorrow is asleep, wake it not.” Can he, or any 
other reader, tell me the author of a song, set to 
music for a contralto voice, of which the first verse 
runs thus :— 

When sorrow sleepeth wake it not, 
But let it slumber on ; 

If grief is for awhile forgot, 
Its power that while is gone ? 

The first line is repeated as a refrain at every 
verse end, It is thirty years since I last heard 
the song sung, and I should be glad to meet with 
it again. C. B. 

[In a MS. of this, copied in 1851, the words of the 
song in question are assigned to Miss M. A. Stodart, and 
the music to E, Laud.] 


Broom anpD Mortar” (8 §, xi. 306).—One 
form of punishment of those females who misused 
their tongues in Sandwich during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries consisted either in having 
to carry a large heavy wooden mortar suspended 
from an old broom over the shoulder, or having it 
borne before them through the principal streets, 
and this custom was apparently peculiar to that 
town. Several records of its employment are 
quoted in Boys’s ‘ History of Sandwich,’ with an 
illustration of the unwieldy instrument, the 
following being the earliest allusion to it :— 

“1518. A woman for abuse of the mayor is sentenced 
to go about the town with the mortar borne before her; 
but her husband commutes the punishment for a fine of 
21d. to the corporation” (683). 


The latest entry in that work relating to it is dated 
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1637. It does not mention the two examples noted 
by your correspondent. 

The ducking stool was probably seldom employed 
in that town, and Boys’s work contains but one 
notice of it (in 1534). The more merciful sub- 
stitute of the mortar continued in use to the close 
of the seventeenth century, perhaps longer. It was 
certainly less productive of physical pain, but 
doubtless the sense of degradation that was expe- 
rienced was equally great. It was the nearest 
approach in England to the ‘‘ shameful stone” 
that had to be carried by scolds in many towns on 
the Continent, in those of 

D. 


N. Brusuriexp, 
Salterton, Devon. 


Mr. Cowper's note at the above reference is 
very interesting, as introducing us—at the com- 
fortable distance of 250 years and more—to British 
scolds invested with the very same insignia which 
constitute the special paraphernalia of the Yaga 
Baba, or female fiend and archscold of Russian 
fable, when she drives abroad. This is how 
W.R. 8S. Ralston describes her, at p. 138 of his 
* Russian Folk-Tales’ (London, Smith, Elder & Co., 
1873): “She rides in a mortar, which she urges 
on with a pestle, while she sweeps away the traces 
of her flight with a broom.” The name of Yaga 
Baba in vulgar parlance now signifies (as Ralston 
says) a quarrelsome, scolding old woman. Baba is, 
of course, a familiar word for “woman,” and 
though the etymology of Yaga is variously given, 
many scholars connect it with an old root meaning 
* to eat,” “to gnaw,” which in a metaphorical sense 
well suits the character. The small bell tinkled 
before scolds in the ssion was doubtless 
intended to scare away the evil spirits which might 
be supposed » hover near their ally. Compare 
the ringing of the “ passing ” bell, &c. 

H. E. M. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


Robert the Wise and his Heirs, 1278-1352, By St. Clair 
Baddeley, (Heinemann.) 

Reapers of ‘N, & Q.’ are, bappily, familiar with the 
bent of Mr. St. Clair Baddeley’s recent studies, those 
especially which deal with the acqusition of the throne 
of Hungary by the Angevin dynasty of Naples. His 
views on the cir tances attendant on this change 
have not passed unchallenged. Those views, with slight 
modification, are reasserted in the handsome and finely 
illustrated volume before us, and are supported by argu- 
ments of great weight and by an appendix of original 
authorities. Mr. Baddeley is impassioned by that fierce, 
turbulent, picturesque, and splendid epoch when the 
revival of ancient ideals brought the breath of life 
to asphyxiated Italy, and the Southern world passed 
through a conspicuous portal from the world of medi- 
zvalism into that of renaissance, The time specially 
illustrated covers three generations, or seventy - five 
years, and extends over a great part of the reigns of our 

monarchs, Edward I.,il.,and lil. Few 


under the Angevin monarch to the wellbeing and 
development of Guelphic Florence and to the balance of 
power in Italy, in its opposition to the Ghibelline tyrants 
of Romagna and Lombardy, and against the empire, 
with its carefully maintained feudal traditions and 
influences, These things Mr, Baddeley fully exhibits, 
He displays the enormous and dangerous aggressiveness 
of Angevin ambition, which, not content with the con 
trol of four European thrones and the virtual hold of 
the Holy See at Avignon, aspired to the Western 
empire ; depicts its basenesses, rapacities, and cruelties, 
as well as its heroism, its failures, and its successes, its 
influence upon the revival of learning, the downfall of 
feudalism, and the demoralization of the Papacy. 

We have here a huge canvas, so crowded with figures 
that the way bas to be carefully trodden and the faculties 
have to be kept wide awake. We are watching con. 
tinually the change from the old to the new, from the 
tyranny to the commune, from the learning of Dante to 
that of Petrarch and Boccaccio. Italian wars are inex- 
haustible. Few influences were more potent for good 
than the struggle maintained by Florence and Naples 
against the arrogant and ever-growing pretensions of the 
empire, Robert I]. of Anjou—known not only as the 
Wise but also as the Good—is himself enough to fill 
three or four volumes such as Mr, Baddeley has devoted 
to him and his successors. Amongst the many charges 
brought against a man who, in respect of piety, has been 
held up as a rival of his great-uncle St. Louis, that of 
avarice alone seems to be well supported. His associa- 
tion with Petrarch, by whom be was selected as judge of 
the poet’s claim to the laurel crown awarded bim, is 
enough to give him a conspicuous place among the 
potentates of his epoch. Petrarch likened him to Plato 
the divine, and Boccaccio, with no such ironical intent 
as may be supposed to have animated the bestower of a 
like title upon a subsequent English king, called him 
Solomon, Any ber of temporary tributes to the 
wisdom, erudition, and virtues of Robert may be ad- 
vanced. Under his reign Naples became a veritable 
centre of learning, or, in Mr. Baddeley’s words, “the 
focus of Eastern and Western ideas, the intellectual lens 
which collected the rays of Oriental as well as Occi- 
dental wisdom.” Within a century of the period in 
which the association with Petrarch had raised Robert 
to this pitch of greatness, his reputation was no more 
than a name, and a distinguished humanist, whom Mr. 
Baddeley quotes, could say that hardly a learned man of 
that day would have known anything of Robert had not 
Petrarch written so frequently and affectionately con- 
cerning him, In his explanation of this fact Mr. Bad- 
deley supplies one of the most philosophical and brilliant 
chapters his book, rich in such, contains. We sr 
forbidden by considerations of space to quote ; but we 
commend to our readers the paragraphs, pp. 274 ¢f seq. 
beginning, ‘‘ Tne real note of the Renaissance was its un 
compromising adoration of heroic and idyllic antiquity. 

The reign of Joanna, the granddaughter of Robert, 
and the murder of her husband, constitute the most 
dramatic chapters in the volume, It has been asserted 
and maintained that Joanna was privy to this cruel 
assassination. Brantéme, indeed, dared to assert that, 
in order to do the monarch greater honour, the cord 
with which Andrew of Hungary was strangled was 
woven of gold threads by the fair hands of the queen, 
then eighteen years of age. The supposition that the 
queen was in any way cognizant of, or participant in, 
the murder is, as heretofore, oppugned by her latest 
biographer, whose opinion is fortified by evidence that 
may almost be regarded as conclusive, though the point 
is one on which Goa opposite opinions 


own Angevin 
in modern days realize the vast importance of Naples 


always be held. Mr. Baddeley will not exonerate 
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sholutely the young queen “from such culpability as 
may have attached to her for permitting such of her 
gurt officials as were declared enemies of Andrew and 
Hungarians to perceive that she would be indifferent as 
to what became of him.” Mr. Baddeley’s volume is an 
giimportant historical contribution to a very difficult 

t. It is well and forcibly written. An appendix 

a number of valuable documents from Italian 
grehives, the results of the author's own researches, and 
now for the first time rendered accessible to the student. 
These consist principally of letters of Pope John XXII, 
und Clement VI., from the Vatican archives. It supplies 
slo a full table of authorities, with indexes and other 
sids to comprebension or ref A few admirably 
executed illustrations, of unimpeachable authority, add 
to the value of the work. 


The Manuscripts of J. Eliot Hodgkin, Esq., FS.A. 
(Stationery Office.) 
Tus volume, issued by the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission and included in the fifteenth report, of which it 
constitutes the second part, describes the truly remark- 
able series of documents of national importance accu- 
ulated by a well-known antiquary and contributor to 
our columns, and kept by bim at his house in Richmond, 
Surrey. The most important among theese documents 
are classed under “‘ Papers relating to Charles I. and the 
Civil Wars and Charles II. in Exile’’; “ Letters of Sir 
Bernard Gascoigne”; and Pepye, Danby, Ormonde, 
Jecobite, and D’Eon papers, Very far are they, how- 
ever, from being comprised within these limits, some of 
them dating back to the fifteenth century. One of the 
most interesting of all to us, personally, is a letter from 
the King of Navarre, subsequently Henri IV. of France, 
to James VI. of Scotland, in answer to a request for a 
loan of the Huguenot poet Guillaume de Salluste, Sieur 
du Bartas, a gentleman greatly in request among the 
Protestant princes, This is dated from La Rochelle, 
10 April, no year being given, and begins “ Monsyeur 
mon frere,”” and ends as follows, “ Je remetray sur ledyt 
§.du Bartas a vous dyre plusyeurs autres partycularytes 
de ce quyl sayt et quyl a veu et vous pryeray tres- 
afectueusement et Monsyeur mon frere de vouloyr fere 
tres certeyn et assur estat de de [sic] lentyre amytye et 
de tout ce quy est au pouvoyr de Vostre byen humble 
et tresaffectionne frere a vous obeyr et servyr.” The 
of this precious document is, we venture to surmise, 
588. The Charles I. MS8, contain, among many other 
papers, unsigned and undated, one from York, May, 
1642, accepting the service of volunteers to safeguard his 
n, with a letter from Lord Howard of Escrick to 
Littleton thereon ; rough draft of a commission, 
dated 27 Oct., 1643, appointing Ralph, Lord Hopton, 
Field Marsha! General of the horse, foot, and dragoons 
raised, or to be raised, or brought by him into the counties 
of Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, and various kindred docu- 
ments, with orders at councils of war at Exeter, Chard, 
and elsewhere. Those of the period of the exile of 
Charles II. comprise much correspondence with Prince 
— including letters from the exiled monarch him- 
self, Specially interesting is an order from the king, 
6 June, 1649, from “The Hagh,” ordering Sir Edward 
Walker, Knt., Clerk of the Council, to make disburse- 
Ments amounting in all to 29,900 guilders. Of highest 
literary importance are the Pepys papers, not previously 
printed, and containing matter indispensal!e to the 
writer of the authoritative life of the diarist, whenever 
that is attempted. To those familiar with the diary, 
the letters from the Earl of Sandwich, John Creed, the 
Duke of Albemarle, Sir William Coventry, John Evelyn, 
and others, will aid largely in the elucidation of a diary 


ment, has all-important historical claims. The documents 
referring to the Chevalier D’Eon comprise many pass- 
orta, commissions, and notes touching missions in 
ussia. Among miscellaneous letters are one from Lord 
Nelson on board the Victory, off Portland, 16 Sept., 1805, 
to Lady Hamilton, full of raptures, telling ber he adores 
her “to the very excess of the passion,” and one from 
“Casanova mourant’”—he lived four years longer — 
30 April, 1798, to the Griifin Von der Recke, declining, 
for reasons of health, to receive her visit, Parts of the 
letter, not printed, are spoken of as disagreeably flippant. 
This arraignment will be easily accepted by those familiar 
with Casanova. The few indications we have given will 
convey an idea of the wealth and importance of a 
collection the description of which occupies near four 
hundred closely printed pages, 


Naval and Military Trophies, By William Gibb, 
quer Notes by Richard R. Holmes, F.S,A. 
Parts VII, VIII., and IX, (Nimmo,) 
Amone the works issued in commemoration of the forth- 
coming auspicious anniversary of Her Majesty, Mr. 
Nimmo’s tribute to deceased British heroes, now happily 
completed, is, we are disposed to think, one of the hund- 
eomest and most appropriate. No souvenir of the occasion 
can well be more artistic, and none can convey better 
the lesson by what warlike heroism and devotion the 
foundations have been established of the Victorian reign 
of peace, for as such it must in the main be regarded, 
The ninth and concluding part of a work forthwith 
to be issued in a handsome volume to the public, 
includes the promised introduction by F.M. Viscount 
Wolseley. This is short and to the point, expressing the 
admiration generally shared for the execution of Mr, 
Gibb’s water colours, and stating which of the trophies, 
imperial and august, now reproduced appeal most 
directly to the writer, The two trophies in question 
are the bullet which, in the moment of victory, took the 
life of Neleon at Trafalgar, and the well-worn Bible 
which was the consolation of Gordon in his desertion 
and death, Interesting, indeed, are these; but it depends 
upon the idiosyncrary to which they appeal whether 
they come home to it more directly than other tributes 
to departed heroism, In the three latest parts, »s in 
their predecessors, the objects of most interest are from 
the royal collection at Windsor Castle. We are thence 
supplied, in Part VII., with the cap of the Emperor of 
China, from Pekin, the crown of the King of Kandy, 
and a crown and a chalice from Abyssinia ; the other 
illustration of the sword and relics of Admiral Viscount 
Duncan being from the collection of the Earl of Camper- 
down, as iv, in Part VITL., the figure-bhead of the Vryheid, 
the flag-ship of Admiral De Winter. This trophy is now 
erected in the garden at Camperdown, near Dundee. 
American flags, which could easily be paralleled the 
other side the Atlantic, are from the Naval Hospital 
Chelsea, The Museum of the United Service Institution 
supplies Lord Raglan’s telescope and a Russian bugle 
from Sebastopol, as well as Drake's walking-stick, and the 
punch-bowl of Capt. Cook. From Windsor Castle come 
again, the bullet fatal to Nelron, the swords surrendered 
at Deli by the king and princes to Major Hodeon, and 
the Burmese gun from Mandalay. The Royal Hospital 
at Chelsea, lastly, sends the eagle captured by the Scots 
Greys at Waterloo, The order in which these repro- 
ductions are issued is not the same as that to be observed 
in binding, precise directions tor which are supplied. 
We have spoken in praise of the short descriptions 
penned by Mr. Holmes, the Queen’s librarian at Windsor, 
We bave, indeed, nothing but praise for a volume which 
is admirable in all respects. When the tumu!t of present 


which, though principally delightful as a human docu- ; 


rejoicing is over this work will remain conspicuous 
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among the peaceful triumphs of the longest of English 
reigns. 

The Genealogical Magazine, No.1. May. (Stock.) 
Mr. Eturot Stock has done good service to all who 
are interested in that form of history which we are apt 
vaguely to class under the title of ‘‘ Genealogical.” The 
first number of this magazine is a very good one, and we 
hope that it may receive due support, Perhaps the most 
interesting paper in it is ‘The Sobieski Stuarts,’ by Mr 
Henry Jenner. All the information upon the subject 
which we have hitherto had to search for in various 
| one is here given gathered together and arranged in 

ue order, Mr. Jenner is careful to let the facts speak 
for themselves, and writes entirely without bias ; but we 
think that after reading this paper very few people who 
are in the habit of weighing evidence will be found to 
believe that the Sobieski Stuarts were descended from 
the wife of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, though very 
likely oy | may have inherited Stuart blood, The 
magazine has a portion of it set apart for notes and 
queries upon subjects relating to genealogy, and it also 
contains an obituary and much other useful information, 
beside several articles of great interest. We wish Mr. 
Stock success in his new venture, and shall rejoice if it 
is found to answer. 


We imagine that most readers of the Edinburgh 
Review will turn in the first instance to the article on 
Jowett. Though in form a review, it is in fact an 
independent essay on the life and character of one 
who has influenced modern thought in a wider measure 
than any other man who bas arisen in Oxford since the 
time when the great Tractarian movement was diverted 
from its original course into the many streamlete in 
which we find it acting in diverse fashions to-day. The 
old Tractarians were, beyond and above all things else, 
dogmatic, not in theology only, but in history, physical 
science, and, indeed, in all things with which they came 
in contact, Jowett’s mission seems to have been to show 
the futility of treating our imperfect knowledge on any 
subject as anything beyond a series of working sugges- 
tions —thoughts which, though holding in solution 
elements of vast importance for those who held them, 
were destined to pass away or change their forms as the 
years unfolded themselves, We are extremely glad to 
possess so accurate an estimate of the character of a 
great and good man, though we do not think the writer 
has fully appreciated all the strong pointe or the limita- 
tions of Jowett’s highly complex character. There has 
been a tendency for some years past to depreciate Gibbon 
alike asa depicter of the past and asa writer of noble 
English prose. We trust that ‘A Great Historian’ will do 
something towards correcting this narrow-minded esti- 
mate, For many years after the publication of ‘The 
Decline and Fall’ it was mainly attacked on theological 

unds—sometimes this was avowed, at others masked. 
hile thie went on men of culture were almost united in 
their praises; but when the hubbub ceased, or only 
stirred the calm of professional magazines which had no 
influence on thought or even sensible opinion, it became 
the fashion to point out not the historian’s inaccuracies 
only, but to dwell on the assumed fact that he had taken 
a wrong—that is, an entirely unsympathetic—view of 
the world’s history from the days of the Antonines to the 
time when Constantinople fell before the arms of the 
conquering Moslem. That Gibbon was prejudiced on 
some points it would be an easy task to show. His con- 
tempt for Christianity, for example, led him to present 
a most perverse picture; but we must bear in mind that 
no one of his own time, or of any previous date, except, 
perhaps, two or three French antiquaries, whose com- 
pilations were for scholars only, had ever before grasped 


the idea of the continuity of history, Much may be for. 
given to one who expounded so forcibly and wisely this 
fruitful truth in a style such as all educated le could 
appreciate. Gibbon was not an antiquary; ‘bet not- 
withstanding thie, he showed, in an age when guch 
pursuits were not uncommonly laughed at, a remarkable 
appreciation for the results of antiquarian labour. When 
we call to mind the contempt into which the study of 
genealogy had sunk, it is marvellous to find the Tespect 
with which be treated it, and how very rare are the 
instances in which he has been caught tripping jn 
matters of pedigree. ‘The Sculptured Tombs of Hellas’ 
is a paper which shows remarkable learning. We fearit 
will not find many readers who have sufficient know 
of the subject to appreciate it at its true value. ‘Un 
Royaume Anglo-Corse’ is very interesting. It is evi. 
dently written by one who knows well the island and its 
people, The fact that Corsica was for a short time 4 
dependency of England will, we think, be news to not 
a few readers. ‘The Novels of the Italian Renaissance’ 
shows great knowledge of what is in this country, at 
least, an obscure subject. ‘ The Exodus of Pictures from 
e trust it may have the effect of making certain 
persons ashamed of themeelves. 


A voLume by Dr. Smythe Palmer, dealing with the 
influence of the relizion of the ancient Babylonians upon 
the Bible and popular beliefs, will be published imme- 
diately by Mr. Nutt. 


Tux eighth and concluding volume of ‘ The Roxburghe 
Ballads’ will shortly be published. We congratulate 
Mr. Ebsworth on the completion of his arduous work, 
Few know how close that work has been. It is now 
nearly twenty years since Mr. Ebsworth took over the 
editorship from Mr, William Chappell, and during that 
period he has enlarged the collection by the addition of 
over eighteen hundred ballads, besides drawing and 
engraving innumerable wood-blocks, all of which work 
has been done gratuitously, The valuable collection will 
have a copious index of the ballads, and will include the 
historical names and events for the entire eight volumes, 


Mr. W. H. Bamser, of Stoke-on-Trent, will sell by 
auction, on the 26th inst., an interesting series (one of 
the largest ever made) of Staffordshire works, prints, &c., 
of Mr, G. R. Simms, used in compiling his ‘ Bibliotheca 
Staffordiensis.’ 


Botices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such pr el as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req’ 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

C. M. W. (“Don’t care a rap”).—See “ Not worths 
rap,” ante, p, 368. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 


SERIAL STORY: 


THE HEPSWORTH MILLIONS 
By CHRISTIAN LYS, 


Author of ‘Market Sefton,’ ‘The Dunthorpes of Westleigh,’ ‘ Suspicion,’ 
‘The Vengeance of Geoffry Lane,’ &c., 


Chapters III. to XI. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS. MY ADVENTURE with MR, HUDSON 
A LATE HARVEST. 
An UNPLEASANT MISSION. PRINCESS SUNSHINE. 
BEGUN and ENDED. The BELLS of ASHLEY. 


MARION’S MISTAKE, “ WHERE THERE’S a WILL.” 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
A MYSTERY of the WAR OFFICE. | ROYAL and HISTORICAL PROCESSIONS. 
BEATING of the BOUNDS. ROYAL HANDS. 
CATS, ANCIENT and MODERN. SOME OLD OXFORD CUSTOMS. 
DUELLING, The DIGESTIVE POWERS of BIRDS, 
FASHIONS. The DISTRIBUTION of SEEDS. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Diphtheria, 
MAN and HIS IMPERFECTIONS. The INFLUENCE of CLOTHES. 
MATRIMONY in PERSIA. The QUEEN of NIGHT. 
MAYPOLES. The TABLE: The Making of Sauces, 
NORFOLK CYDER. WANDERERS. 
ON LOOKING OUT of WINDOW. WEDGWOOD EMBROIDERY. 


LONDON: 12, ST, BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C, 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


WwW. SMITH & § O 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. cans 


MANNERING (G. E.).—WITH AXE and RIFLE in NEW ZEALAND ALPS. 
With 18 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. Royal 8vo. . 

FARTHEST EAST and SOUTH-WEST: Notes on a Journey Home throogh Japan, 
Australasia, and America, by an Anglo-Indian Globe Trotter. 8vo. aa 

GUILLEMARD (F. H. H.).—The CRUISE of the “MARCHESA” to KAMS. 
CHATKA and NEW GUINEA. With Maps and Illustrations... 

VON HOHNEL (LUDWIG).—DISCOVERY of LAKES RUDOLPH and STEFANIE: 
an Account of Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and Hunting Expedition in 
Eastern Equatorial Africa in 1887-88. Translated by NANCY BELL (N. 
D’ANVERS). With 179 Illustrations and 2 —_ and 4 small Coloured _— 
2 vols. 8vo. ... eco 

**BACCHANTE,” The CRUISE of HER ‘MAJESTY’S SHIP, ‘1879- 82, Com iled 
from the Private Journals of Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales. ith 
Additions by J.N. DALTON, Illustrations, Charts, and Maps, 2 vols, ea 

CONWAY (Sir WILLIAM MARTIN), M.A.—CLIMBING and EXPLORATION in 
the KARAKORAM-HIMALAYAS, containing —— Reports by Prof. T, G. 
Bonney, D.Sc., ¥.R.S., Dr. A. G. Butler, F.L.S., W. Laurence, H. Duckworth, 
B.A., Lieut. Col. A. G. "Durand, C.B., W. Botting Hemsley, F.R.S., W. F. Kirby, 
F, LS. F.E.S., Miss C. A. Raisin, 'B.Sc., and Prof. 0. F. Roy, F.R.8S. With 
Frontispiece Portrait of the Author, Maps, and Supplementary Volume, 2 vols. 

CRAIK (Mrs.).—An UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
Beautifully illustrated. 4to. ... 

ERMAN (A.).—LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. Translated by H. M. TIRARD. With 
400 Illustrations and Maps. Super-royal 8vo... 

HUBNER (Baron VON).—A RAMBLE ROUND ‘the WORLD, 1871, Translated 
by LADY HERBERT. Illustrated... 

ROMILLY (HUGH H.),—The PACIFIC NEW GUINEA. ‘nat 
Edition. Map. Crown 8vo,_... 

SANDEMAN (E. F.).—EIGHT MONTHS ii in an OX-WAGGON Reminiscences of 
Boer Life. With Map. 8vo. 

STANLEY (H. M.).—IN DARKEST AFRICA: or, Quest, Retreat of 
Emin Pasha, Governor of — With 150 Woodcut — and “a 
2 vols, 8vo. oe 

STONE (OLIVIA M.).—TENERIFFE end | its sIx SATELLITES; or, the Canny 
Islands, Past and Present. With Maps and Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by Harris Stone, M.A. F.L.8.,&c, 2vols.... 

SWITZERLAND: its Scenery and its People pictorially by 
Swiss and German Artists, Comprising above 300 Pictures printed in the Text 
and 63 Full-Page Pictures, of which 16 are in Colours. With Historical and 
Descriptive Text, based on the German of Dr. a — — 4to. 
cloth elegant, gilt edges ... 

THREE YEARS’ HUNTING and “TRAPPING in AMERICA ont the GREAT 
NORTH-WEST. By J. TURNER-TURNER. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. ... = 

WOLVERTON (LORD).—FIVE MONTHS’ SPORT in —— LAND. With Illus- 
trations from Photographs by Col. Paget we nie 
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